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It's wild. It’s sophisticated. It’s elegant. The sporty look 
of houndstooth for spring. Couger sets the trend with 
houndstooth check vinyl roof and hi-back cloth-and-vinyl 
buckets. Designer Pauline Trigere comes up with a swaggering 
Nel ate icetelaal fof] 0] a de) match. Cougar. .. far more than just a 
sporty car. It's styled with European flair. Lean and sculptured, 
with concealed headlamps and sequential rear turn signals. 
Powered by a restless 351 cubic-inch V-8. It’s the best 
equipped luxury-sports car in its class. Cougar. Definitely the 
top cat for spring... now dressed in houndstooth. Ask about 
it at the sign of the cat: your Lincoln-Mercury dealer. 
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tape parades? It could come to that if there were no more railroads. 


No more ticker 


’t be so cheap any more without railroads to move it from the mills. 


Paper wouldn 


pers. Fewer magazines. Fewer school books. 


There’d be fewer newspa 


se it for money. 


en be able tou 


Paper would be so scarce you might ev 


No more railroads to deliver the most goods at the lowest cost? We can’t afford that. 


ability to do business 


and the 


like any other business—the railroads will always deliver the goods. 


-date regulations, 


up-to 
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given fair taxation 
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But 


America’s Railroads 


Who needs them? You do. We all do. 
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DIAL -IT-YOURSELF 
DISCOUNTS FOR 








LONG DISTANCE 


Weekends: as little as 70¢ on coast-to-coast calls. 
2. Evenings: as little as 85¢ on coast-to-coast calls. 
3. Nights: as little as 35¢ on coast-to-coast calls. 


Out-of-state Long Distance rates are 
now at their lowest level ever. Special 
‘round-the-clock discounts are 
available on most out-of-state calls 
you dial yourself 

1. The Weekend Discount: 
Station-to-station rates on out-of-state 
calls you dial yourself from 8 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Saturday and 8 a.m. to5p.m 
Sunday are now 70¢ or less plus tax 
for three-minute calls anywhere in 
continental U.S. except Alaska. So it's 
now to your advantage to call on 
weekends before the Sunday evening 
“rush hours.” 

2. The Evening Discount: 
Station-to-station rates on out-of-state 
calls you dial yourself Sunday through 
Friday from 5 p.m. to.11 p.m. are 
85¢ or less plus tax for three-minute 
calls anywhere in continental U.S 
except Alaska 








3. The Night Discount: 
From 11 p.m. to 8 a.m., seven days a 
week, you Can take advantage of a 
whole new calling idea 


a one-minute 






station-to-station call for 35¢ or less 
plus tax for out-of-state calls you dial 
yourself to anywhere in continental 
U.S. except Alaska. Additional minutes 
are only 20¢ or less plus tax 
This rate is especially useful to 
business customers for data 
transmission and for people living in 
the western part of the country who 
wish to call back East before 8 a.m 
The above rates apply only on 
Station-to-station calls you dial yourself 


Long Distance rates for 
coast-to-coast station calls 


+ Dial-it-yourselt when you 


[ Weekends | 
Bam t $ 70¢ 
| first 3 minutes 


Evenings 
v $ asc 25¢ 
first Iminutes first 3 minutes 
= + + - 
Nights $ 35¢° 75¢ 
‘ r minimum call minimum call 
(1 minute) 


$1? $1.35 35¢ 
3 first 3 minutes 
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Your discount 


calls “dial it yourself” 


4oc¢ 
first 3 minutes 





first 3 minutes 








LETTERS 





Reformed Emissionary 


Sir: 1 have just read your superb and 
frightening article on Environment [Feb. 
2}, and you have certainly persuaded this 
now reformed emissionary to do all pos- 
sible to convert our effluent society. 

C. BENJAMIN GRAHAM, M.D. 

Associate Professor 

Radiology and Pediatrics 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


Sir: Time's cover story is a notable con- 
tribution to the great and belated public 
awakening. The message conveyed, how- 
ever, is incomplete in one critical respect: 
the role of private institutions already in 
a position to act, and their need for the 
public's financial support. These bodies re- 
quire money—big money—primarily to 
buy land to be set aside permanently for 
conservation uses. It is often a costly 
race against property speculators; unless 
we can win, all the publicity. and good 
will are of little avail. Conservation is an in- 
fant among charities. It cannot grow to ef- 
fective maturity until it obtains adequate 
financial support. Only upon this second 
awakening will conservation have a fight- 
ing chance. 
BERNHARD 
The Prince of The Netherlands 


President 
The World Wildlife 
Fund International 
Baarn, The Netherlands 


Sir; The emphasis on environmental prob- 
lems by our communications media sig- 
nals the arrival of a fashionable new 
issue—one without political allegiance 
which everybody can embrace. But how 
long does an issue last? The example of 
gun control, after Robert Kennedy's as- 
sassination, shows how important issues 
can te quickly forgotten. One of the prod- 
ucts of present concern and anxiety must 
be the natural acceptance by cach in- 
dividual of environmental quality control 
as part of his way of life. Ecology is a com- 
plex synthesis of many aspects of science, 
but simple principles can be taught to 
young children in the form of natural his- 
tory. Though a branch of biology, it should 
be treated as a distinctive study for all stu- 
dents; then, hopefully, unrestricted  ex- 
ploitation of the ecosystem will cease to 
be regarded as a virtue. 

Rosert G. B. Rep 
University of Victoria 
Victoria, B.C. 


Sir: We should begin at once to design 
legislation that would reward the family 
with two children or fewer and penalize 
those with more. Why not give cach fe- 
male in the 15 to 30 age range a federal 
bonus for each year she remains childless? 
Young men could be paid for undergoing 
vasectomy, as in India, Income tax ex- 
emptions for dependent children should 
be reconsidered; perhaps those who adopt 
babies instead of bearing them could be 
given tax advantages. To multiply is def- 
initely not to be fruitful. 
CakoLyn S, Foore 

Boise, Idaho 


Sir: We need birth control for auto- 
mobiles now. A good bicycle can take a 
healthy urbanite on many of his local 
jaunts with no hydrocarbon emissions and 
only minuscule demands for material and 
road space. He gets economical trans- 
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portation and an exercise program in the 
bargain. I will believe that the environment 
is a popular cause in the U.S. when the talk- 
ers get out of their cars and begin to 
ride bikes. 

James A. WorTHEY 

Instructor 

Saint Clair County Community College 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Sir: The optimism of the article on en- 
vironment—i.e., that politicians have got 
the message—is somewhat unwarranted. 
You might be interested in knowing that 
the $800 million appropriated by Congress 
to finance new municipal water-treatment 
plants will probably never be spent. De- 
spite considerable lobbying by ecologists, 
Mr. Nixon has ordered the Department 
of the Interior to hold back on spend- 
ing this necessary appropriation and has 
given instructions to the department to 
come up with an alternate method of 
financing these water-treatment _ plants. 
The practical outcome of this hold will 
be a passing of the buck back to local 
units of government, with the hopes that 
local municipal bonding will suffice. It 
will not. | am afraid that Mr. Nixon 
must receive an A in equivocation. 
Tuomas R. HELMA 
County Supervisor 

Ingham County Board of Supervisors 

East Lansing, Mich. 


Sir: Your otherwise excellent article 
missed discussing one of the newest and 
possibly worst pollutants of our envi- 
ronment, excessive noise. As any city dwell- 
er can verify, we are bombarded day and 
night by excessive noise. Do we really 
need before-dawn garbage pickups that 
ruin one night's sleep in seven? And sure- 
ly we can do something about those hor- 
ribly noisy and irritating motorbikes—like 
require a better muffler. And how about 
the SST? It seems to me that the screaming 
jet noise is plenty bad enough without hav- 
ing to put up with sonic booms too. 
JOHN NEWELL 

Hayward, Calif. 


Sir: Lacking in all the articles that I 
have read is a specific mention of Christ- 
mas trees. | have estimated that my hus- 
band and I and our combined families 
have used roughly 180 trees—a small forest 
—over the past 60 years, only to consign 
them to the city dump after a few days. 
And that is just a small portion of a 
large family, and just one family out of a 
nation! The spirit of Christmas is sup- 
posed to be one of giving, but in the crim- 
inal act of chopping down millions of 
trees every Christmas, some of which nev- 
er get used, we are not giving but, in the 
worst way, taking from our earth. 
Mrs. Cart E. PickuHarpr III 

Austin, Texas 


Sir: Time quotes Barry Commoner’s la- 
ment about Peruvian fish meal ending up 
as cat food despite a starving human pop- 
ulation, while “we don’t even eat the 
cats!" Mr. Commoner is excused, but his 
psychology is inexcusable, Ecology—your 
very subject, I believe—has arisen from 
man’s ruthless conquest of nature and sup- 
posed rightful “domination” of all other 
ies. 

The fact is, we face probable extinction 
today primarily because of our total dis- 
regard for other life forms. By according 
slovenly man a priority above that of 
the immaculate cat, Time upholds the shal- 


low and presumptuous credibility of Gen- 
esis 1; 26. 

Mark E. BEHREND 
Montreal 


Sir: The suggestion that the fault lies 
at the door of the Judaeo-Christian ide- 
ology amazes me. A careful reading of 
the Genesis text and the related pas- 
sages makes it abundantly clear that 
the word dominion can in no way be trans- 
lated or interpreted as abetting damaging 
exploitation. 

On the contrary, the Bible states ex- 
plicitly that man was placed here as the 
dominant species with the responsibility 
to manage the planet Earth and account- 
able to God for his stewardship. Adam’s re- 
bellion against and alienation from God 
resulted in terrible mismanagement of the 
generous commission. In the last book of 
the Bible there is a prophecy of the in- 
evitable end. God's indictment is tersely 
summed up in the words, “and destroy 
them that destroy the earth.” 

(Mrs.) E. Lorraine AUSTIN 
Montrose, Calif. 


In the Shallows 


Sir: 1 commend your Essay on “Revi- 
sionist Historians” (Feb. 2]. For these his- 
torians to say that the U.S. is the only 
nation in existence interested in aggression 
is completely to disregard the history of 
Western civilization. It seems to me that 
there were several wars of aggression 
among the great powers before the U.S. 
came into existence. How is it that we 
are, all of a sudden, behind every inter- 
national conflict of this century, while 
the old hands at it have become innocent 
victims of our imperialistic plots? Their ar- 
guments are so shallow that I can think 
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Pn 


How much will 
snowstorms, stalled cars, 
the flu and common colds 
cost you this winter? 


Puerto Rico is a cure for the com- 
moncold. And labor costs about halfas much 
there. And you can keep 100% of the profits. 
And there’s lots more we’d like to tell you 
about how much Puerto Rico can help you. 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Economic Development Administration. 666 Fifth Ave., N Y., N.Y. 10019, 11 E. Adams St., Chicago 60603, 


5455 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 90036, 1700 Market St., Philadelphia 19103, 607 Boyls t., Boston 02116, DuPont Plaza Center, Miami 33131, 
34 King St. East, Toronto, Canada 





of only one two-syllable American word 
to describe them. 


Mack K. SAMPLES 
Instructor of History 
University of South Carolina 
Lancaster, S.C. 


Sir: It has always been considered es 
sential to good citizenship and a sense of 
nationhood that Americans exalt the glo- 
ries of their past. But the most unfor- 
tunate result of this approach has been a 
colossal superiority complex, the kind of 
my-country-right-or-wrong attitude — that 
got us bogged down in Viet Nam. What re 
vistonists are saying Is: we are mature 
enough to look at ourselves honestly and 
learn from our mistakes: and an honest 
look at the American past reveals a pan- 
orama of violence, racism, imperialism, 
demagoguery and economic exploitation 
Forrest G. Woop 
Associate Professor of History 
Fresno State College 
Bakersfield Center 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


This Creature Man 


Sir: It is all right to threaten war if the 
Russians try to take over West Berlin. It 
is all right to send Marines to the Do- 
minican Republic to prevent a Communist 
takeover. It is all right to wage an end- 
less war to make sure that the author- 
itarian North Vietnamese don't get the 


better of the corrupt and grafting South 
Vietnamese. 

But it is not seemly to use the faintest 
hint of force to get food to the people of 
{Feb. 2). 


Biafra No, that would be in- 


terfering in the internal affairs of another 
nation. Let the Nigerians and ex-Biafran 
generals whoop it up at their wedding par- 
ties. Let the Ibo babies rest their heads 
in pools of diarrhea and cry the remain- 
der of their lives out. It's just good 
politics. 

I am finally convinced. God never made 
this creature Man, 

BONNIE MAKAIwI 

Livermore, Calif. 


Taking Chances 


Sir: Your article re Penn Central [Feb 
2] brings to mind a standard quip one of 
the conductors on our train brings to 
light ever so often. Because of a partic- 
ularly hectic day at the ticket window, a 
passenger had to get on the train with 
out a ticket. He asked the conductor if 
he sold tickets on the train. The con- 
ductor said: “Hell, we don't tickets, 
we sell chances!” 


sell 


Mary H. Bair 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


The Numbers Game 


Sir: After reading your article “Dial 686- 
2377 for NUMBERS” |[Feb. 2], I will in- 
form you that you can reach me at work 
by dialing GAY ANTS, and that you can 
reach me at home by dialing HAM SALT 
My landlord can be reached by dialing | 
ADVISE. And don't forget that grand- 
daddy of all telephone names: New York 
City’s getting the time of day by dialing 
NERVOUS. 
ROLF S. AUGUSTINE 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 


The well-built Swede. 





Before we ever made cars, we made 
planes. And today, 60% of our business is 
making advanced jet aircraft. 

So when we made the SAAB 96, we 
made it, by force of habit, like a plane. 

The body is aerodynamically designed. 
It has a wind-resistance coefficient of only 
37. Which means it has to fight the wind 
less. So you get better fuel economy. 

The body is constructed like the fuse- 
lage of an airplane. In one piece. It's sup- 
ported lengthwise and crosswise by a roll 
cage of steel beams. 


Leasing and Overseas Delivery Plans Available. 
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P.O. E. East Coast (West Coast slightly higher). Taxes and dealer charges, if any, additional. 


As a result a SAAB 96 is not only much 
stronger, it's also vastly safer. 

The SAAB 96 has the most advanced 
front-wheel drive system in the world. So 
you get greater directional stability. 

Every SAAB 96 has as standard equip- 
ment a dual diagonal braking system. (The 
safest on any car.) If one pair fails you, the 
second pair stops you. In a straight line. 

There’s only one place we part with 
our aircraft heritage. 

At the price. 

A SAAB 96 is only $2545.* 





Eschewing Out 


Sir: In the name of G.B.S., when are 
you going to stop treating vegetarians as 
if they were a fourth sex? You refer to Bri- 
gid Brophy [Feb. 2] as “vegetarian”"—yet 
you never refer to Graham Greene or 
John Updike as “flesh eaters.” 

Come off it, Time, and get with all va- 
rieties of cheese. Some scientists are al 
ready gloomily admitting that those who 
have eschewed (Brophyism intended) blood 
and guts are going to be ahead 

Tessa UNTHANK 
Assistant Professor 
English Department 
Cumberland College 
Williamsburg, Ky 


Only His Tailor Knows 


Sir: I was pleasantly surprised when I 
read about Philip Roth in the PEOPLE sec- 
tion [Feb. 2]. However, being the cloth- 
ing salesman in question, | thought I 
would let you know a closer version of 
the story because it's more amusing than 
yours. 

The time of the incident was approx- 
imately one month before the release of 
Mr. Roth's book Portnoy's Complaint in 
February 1969. In the course of conver- 
sation, | asked Mr. Roth his occupation. 
Upon receiving his answer, “a writer,” I 
asked, “Do you make a living at it?” His 
reply, which at the time meant little, was 
“IT. . . manage to make ends meet.” 

JERRY ALBERT 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Address Letters to Time, Time & Lire Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, 


The well-built Swede 


The only car in the world made by a 
manufacturer of advanced jet aircraft 
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People have been saving 
money with us for years. And 
in the 70’s one point is clear: 
many companies (ours in- 
cluded) are going to have to 
earn money by saving it. 
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doesn't look | 


May we suggest you look 
our way for help with your 
insurance. There may be nu- 
merous ways we can help you 
save money. Our cost-saving 
services in workman’s com- 
pensation, property insurance, 
and business life are just 
examples. 

Why us? Because we’re the 
people who know business in- 
surance like nobody else in the 
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ike a bank. 


business. May we serve you? 
We'll guarantee a lot of interest. 
We think insurance ought to 
work for a living. 
That’s the Wausau story. 


Employers Insurance 
of Wausau 


Advertisement 


THE SWING ERA 


Swing music, like rock today, was the expres- 
sion of a generation, of boys and girls grow 
up in the 30's and 40's. In “How It Was to E 
Young Then” the editors of Time-Life Record 
take y on a nostalgic visit to the Swing Era 
You'll see how it was and what the music wa 
all about. You'll see how youth got “in th 
groove,” how eating goldfish, bubble-gum con 
tests, jukebox parties, the soda fountain, z 
date and, of course, the big bands all playe 
their part in growing up. Those were the day 
when beer was a dime a mug, and the roadste 
with a rumble seat was a favorite. It’s all cap 
tured in exciting pictures and words in “Hov 
It Was to Be Young Then.” Examine it for I¢ 
days free, Find out how on the opposite page 


@ 
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The Saturday-night prom brought out boys in tuxes and girls in full-length eve- Trombonist Glenn Miller led one of the grea 
ning gowns, dancing sedately under the watchful eyes of the prom chaperons. groups that made the brilliant Swing Era glitte 


Below: Part of growing up was the chance fo 
quiet talk, tender moods at weekend parties 


Sweater and skirt, bobby socks and saddle shoes were the 
“in” costume for teen-age girls, while the zoot suit (right) 
was mandatory for a young man who was “in the groove.” 








FREE TO |TIME) READERS 
WHO LIKE SWING MUSIC 


FREE — 10-day trial of the three-record album “The Swing Era: 1940-1941" (30 hit tunes on 12-inch stereo LPs) 
FREE—10-day examination of the picture book “How It Was to Be Young Then” in the big-band Swing Era 


Remember the great music of the Swing 
Era? 
- Artie Shaw’s Begin the Beguine 
«Glenn Miller's Moonlight Serenade 
* Tommy Dorsey’s Opus One 
« Benny Goodman's great Let's Dance 


Now hear their music re-created in 
today's stereo—by accepting at no obliga- 
tion a whole Time-Life Records’ book- 
and-record package containing 30 such 
great swing performances, complete, in 
modern LP stereo—with a volume of pic- 
tures and stories that tells “How It Was 
to Be Young Then"”—in the Swing Era— 
yours to enjoy for 10 days free! 

The remarkable music you'll hear on 
these big 12-inch stereo LPs is based on 
the classic arrangements that made the 
big bands famous. These great arrange- 
ments were rerecorded by specially as- 
sembled groups of present-day virtuoso 
musicians and arrangers, all of them 
devotees of the Swing Era. Each new 
recording has been carefully checked 
against existing 78 rpms. Except for the 
superb richness of these new hi-fi rec- 
ords, you probably couldn't tell which 
were played by the original band. Only 
these sounds don't come to you on a 78 
recording (the only kind of records that 
were made in 1940) but in brilliant, 
modern stereo. It’s as if the big bands of 
the Swing Era had made recordings for 
you today—with all their original magic 
enhanced by the miracle of today’s sound! 


AN EXCITING OFFER 


We will gladly send you a three-record 
album, “The Swing Era 1940-1941," 
which contains 30 recordings of the 
greatest hits of some of the greatest 
swing bands. We'd like you to enjoy this 
album for 10 days free — to discover 
for yourself how faithfully Time-Life 
Records has recaptured the excitement 
of the big-band Swing 

For part of the Swing 
you'll also receive 
gic book of words ¢ 





























‘*hen,” which 
re-creates the joys of growing up in that 
wonderful era: the Saturday-night 






college proms, with two bands per- 
forming and couples doir the Lindy 
Hop, fraternity hazing, college queens, 





dancing in the aisles at the Paramount 
Theatre on Broadway, the world of 10: 
beer and Coke dates, comic books, non- 
co-ed colleges and weekend dates as 
different from today’s world as Glenn 
Miller is different from Sam Cooke, To- 
gether, your records and book will let you 
live again to the rhythm of swing! 


THE BEST-LOVED SWING MUSIC 


Your album will take you on a nostalgic 
— but lively! — journey back to those 
golden days just before America entered 
World War II, when Roseland was jump- 
ing and Harlem's Cotton Club echoed 
with the sounds of Di Ellington and 
his band. You'll hear “Stealin’ Apples,” 
played just as it was by Benny Goodman 
at so many college proms. You'll hear 
“Moonlight Serenade” and “In the Mood,” 
played just as they were by Glenn Miller 
at Frank Dailey'’s Meadowbrook or the 
Glen Island Casino. 

Those were the golden days for the 
swing bands, as they played their way 
into the hearts of millions of Americans 
And your album will bring you 30 of the 
hits that captivated the country ... yours 
to enjoy again and again, played just as 
they were—but with the magic of modern 
high-fidelity stereo 























BE OUR GUEST 


Listen to these 30 superb recordings and 
enjoy “How It Was to Be Young Then” 
for 10 full days as a guest of Time-Life 
Records. There's no cost, and you are 
under no obligation. Just sample this 
album-and-book package. If you are not 
delighted, simply return it, and that will 
end the matter 

But, if you are as delighted as we think 
you will be, keep “The Swing Era: 1940- 
1941" and enjoy a second pleasant sur- 
prise! The three 12-inch long-playing 
records in this great package have been 
recorded to the most exacting technical 
cations. They are the highest- 
vinyl, identical to stereo records 
selling f $4.98 and more each; you 
might expect to pay $15 for the three 
records alone, without the hard-cover 
book. Yet, because Time-Life Records 
has ordered these recordings in one large 
economical pressing, and because we sell 
direct to you without the cost of retail 
outlets or salesmen, we can offer this 
three-record album for just $11.95, plus 
shipping and handling, in stereo, with 
the Time-Life Records book “How It Was 
to Be Young Then” included at no extra 
cost. Just mail the attached postage- 
prepaid reply card today, and we will mail 
you your album for 10 days’ free trial 


YOUR INTRODUCTION 
TO A NEW SERIES 


“The Swing Era: 1940-1941" is the first 
in an exciting swing-band record-and- 
book series created by Time-Life Records 
called “The Swing Era.” Together, these 
recordings bring you the best of the great 
swing music, from 1930 through the 
memorable vears when swing was cap- 
turing the hearts of millions down to the 
war years and the postwar boom 
There will be additional albums and 
















picture books. Each package will be 
shipped, on approval, every second month 
to listeners who subscribe. There is, how- 
ever, no commitment, and any record- 
and-book package may be returned—or 
the free audition privilege may be can- 
celled by you at any time. By returning 
the attached reply card, you simply ac- 
cept the privilege of listening to “The 
Swing Era: 1940-1941" for 10 days FREE 


Fill out the reply card NOW and mail 
it TODAY 






























30 SWING HITS YOU'LL HEAR 


Glenn Miller version of Moonlight 
Serenade * Sunrise Serenade « Little 
Brown Jug * In the Mood * Tuxedo 
Junction *« Anvil Chorus (Parts I & II) 





Harry James version of Two o'Clock 
Jump * Music Makers + Ciribiribin « You 
Made Me Love You 

Charlie Barnet version of Cherokee 
* Pompton Turnpike * Redskin Rhumba 


Tommy Dorsey version of Lonesome 
Road (Parts I & II) * Swanee River « 
Deep River 


h 





Benny Goodman version of Stealin’ 
Apples « Let's Dance 

Artie Shaw version of Temptation * 
Frenesi * Stardust 

Les Brown version of Bizet Has His Day 


Bob Crosby version of South Rampart 
Street Parade 


Duke Ellington version of Take the 
“A” Train 

Woody 
Parade 


Herman version of Blues on 


Jimmie Lunceford version of Well All 
Right Then 


Claude Thornhill version of Snow/all 






Jan Savitt version of 720 in the Books 


Time-Life Records, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Hlinois 60611 
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COMPANIES 
¢ WAYS... 


Meet the efficiency experts. 
Seven problem solvers. All from 
Sharp, world’s largest maker of 
electronic calculators. 


It's the most complete line-up in 
the business. So you can single 
out the calculator with the precise 
capabilities your business needs. 


No more. No less. No paying for 
capabilities you'll never use. 


Think about that. Every company 
(or every department, for that 
matter) doesn’t have the same 
calculating problems. The Sharp 
you need for simple bookkeeping 
isn’t the Sharp you'd want for 
relativity-type math. 


But our electronic calculators do 
have this in common: eachis 


precision engineered to simplify 
your operation. To make it more 
efficient. And more profitable. 
Advanced electronic circuits— 
miniaturized |.C.’s—make this 
possible. Sharp pioneered them. 
Just as Sharp pioneered the 
electronic calculator. 


And we're first again with even 
smaller circuits. A hundred times 
smaller to be precise—ELSI (Extra 
Large Scale Integrated.) It's these 
that go into our Micro. The world’s 
smallest full-functioning 
calculator—so small you can hold 
itin the palm of your hand. 


Quick to operate, Sharp 
Calculators are equally quick to 
master. Allin a matter of minutes. 
What's more, the keyboards of all 


our models are basically the 
same. Your staff can move from 
one Sharp to another without 
retraining. 


Trouble-free too. So few movable 
parts, virtually nothing can go 
wrong. (Our users’ report less 
than one-half hour of down-time 
annually!) But if service is 
needed, our national service 
network is onlya phone call away. 


No wonder 82% of Fortune's top 
hundred companies have already 
fallen for our line. 


There's one that custom-fits your 
operation too. 


Remember: with Sharp you only 
pay for what you need. 


Sharp MICRO. The 3'2 pound 
electronic genius that pays for itself 
in 85 days! Divides. Multiplies. Adds. 
Subtracts. Does mixed and exponent 
calculations. Sharp QT-8. 


Sharp MIDI. Memory bank and 2 
working registers. Full capability for 
exponent and mixed calculations. 
Round off and overflow. 872 Ibs. 
Sharp CS-16. 


Sharp MAXI II Extracts square roots 
instantly. 3 working registers.2 memories. 
Pre-set and floating dual decimal 
systems. Chain calculation. Zero 
supression. 14.5 Ibs. Sharp CS-361R. 


Sharp MINIII At a mini price 

Performs successive multiplication and 
division automatically and by a constant. 
Automatic decimal. 2 working registers. 
6.5 Ibs. Sharp CS-12. 


Sharp MULTI. Fills the gap between 
largest and smallest models. 2 
registers. Memory bank. Memory 
indicator. Round off and overflow. 
82 pounds. Sharp CS-23. 


Rees wae 
¢>D Sharp MIDI II The newest "Midi". Full 
‘ capacity memory bank. 2 working 
>) registers. Constant key. High 
visibility display. Lightweight. 8 
pounds. Sharp CS-18. 


| 


Sharp MAXIII Newest of the Maxi" 
series. 2 memory banks. 2 working 
registers. Plus advanced IC and Core 
Memory Registers. Deluxe features. 
14.5 Ibs. Sharp CS-33. 


Which of the Sharp problem solvers is 
best for you? Phone this TOLL-FREE 
number (800) 553-9550 for the name of 
your nearest Sharp representative. 

In lowa dial (312) 242-1867. Or mail 
this coupon. 


Sharp Electronics Corporation 
Dept. T-23, Carlstadt, N.J. 07072 


Gentlemen: Please provide me full 
information on the full Sharp line. 


Name __ 


Company 


Street 





City 





Nova. 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 





A few smaller cars cost less. 


That's what they’re worth. 


Nova costs little more than a little car. But you get so 
much more with it. 

To wit: some actual room. Coupe seats five. Sedan, six. 
In comfort. 

Body by Fisher with inner fenders and flush-and-dry 
rocker panels that help prevent rust. 

A travel-size trunk with a cargo-guard steel barrier. 
Springs selected by computer to give Nova the right ride 


for the way you equip it. 
Five regular-fuel engines to save you money 
standard Four, Six or V8. 
A range of transmissions in manuals, automatics and 
the low-cost Torque-Drive that never makes you clutch, 
Don’t saddle yourself with a small car. It isn’t worth it, 
Not with Nova around. 
Putting you first, keeps us first. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Time's PeoPLe section no longer be- 
gins with the phrase “Names make 
news,” but the aphorism is still apt 
for the entire magazine. To report 
events and the underlying issues is 
our main mission; in fact, during 
highly complex times, issues and 
ideas are more important than ever. 
But Time's editors and writers also 
constantly strive to tell their sto- 
ries in terms of people. They look 
for the grand gestures and the lit- 
tle affectations that make a char- 
acterization live. The dramatis per- 
sonae this week feature Sister Anita 
Caspary and Former Bishop James 
P. Shannon, who symbolize the 
deepening disaffection that is grip- 
ping the Roman Catholic clergy. 
The cover story was written by 
Mayo Mohs and edited by John 
Elson from material gathered by 
Researchers Margaret Mary Bach 
and Clare Mead and numerous 
Time correspondents, — including 
Wilton Wynn, Sandra Burton and 
Richard Ostling. 

Elsewhere in the magazine, 
Time’s readers will find many oth- 
er stories that revolve around peo- 
ple, some famous, others merely 
fascinating, all very different from 
each other. 

Which gossip columnist boasts 
his own coat hook at Manhattan’s 
Four Seasons and the singular dis- 
tinction of having loaned Sophia 
Loren his thermal underwear? (See 
PREss.) 

What American painter was sig- 
nally honored with a one-man show 
at the most prestigious gallery of all 
—the White House? (See Art.) 

Who is the track star who “got 
stoned” on champagne the night be- 
fore a meet and went out the next 
morning with “a hideous hangover” 
and ran the fastest 220 of his life? 
(See Sport.) 

In Paris, the defendants’ attorney 


Barra Kone. 


ridiculed the charge, saying that 
“it would have made Francois I, 
Henri IV and Louis XV jealous.” 
How so? (See THE WorLD.) 
e 

College students, hard-pressed to 
stay abreast of their required read- 
ing, have long considered TIME an 
essential way of keeping on top of 
current events. Today more than 
3,000,000 students read TIME ev- 
ery week, and for a growing num- 
ber of them, their involvement with 
the magazine does not stop there. 
Last year almost 1,000 students on 





MOHS WITH SHANNON 


campuses around the world earned 
pocket money and gained business 
experience selling Time Inc. pub- 
lications at special college rates. 
Every spring students are signed 
up for the next school year. Those 
who want to become campus rep- 
resentatives should write for ap- 
plications to Time College Bureau, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 





The Cover: Construction in 
casein on canvas with colored pa- 
per by Louis Glanzman. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Year of the Black 


The vast majority of Americans, both 
white and black, remain ignorant of 
the contributions that black men have 
made to the national culture. Now a 
Los Angeles group called Progressive 
Black Associates has prepared an in- 
formal black-studies course of instruc- 
tion. It is in the form of a calendar 
that chronicles day by day “the untold 
history of the black man in America.” 
From Jan. 1, the 107th anniversary of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, to Dec, 
31, Odetta’s 40th birthday, the calendar 
measures 1970 in terms of black men’s 
achievements. 

The calendar includes portraits of fa- 
mous black men, ranging from Frederick 
Douglass, Malcolm X and Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. to Saxophonist John Col- 
trane. There are also some fascinating 
but sometimes disputed footnotes, such 
as the story that a black adventurer 
called “El Negro” piloted one of Co- 
lumbus’ ships to the New World, Or 
that black men and women have held 
patents on the gas mask, the ironing 
board, the lawn mower, the golf tee, 
the folding chair and the automatic traf- 
fic light. 


Man in the Plastic Booth 


When Adolf Eichmann was tried in 
Jerusalem nine years ago, he sat inside 
a bulletproof glass booth. The idea was 
to protect him from a possible assassin 
in the courtroom—and it inspired Ac- 
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COLTRANE ON BLACK CALENDAR 


tor Robert Shaw to write a successful 
play called The Man in the Glass Booth, 
Now American jurists are considering 
a similar booth, made of plastic. Here, 
however, the idea is to protect the court 
from the defendant. 

In both the Chicago Seven trial (see 
THe Law) and a hearing in Manhattan 
involving 13 Black Panthers, defendants 
who regard the proceedings as “a farce” 
have leaped up from the defense table 
shouting insults at the judges and wit- 
nesses. Such disruptions can make it vir- 
tually impossible to conduct a fair trial 
—thus, of course, fulfilling the defen- 
dants’ angry prophecy. Members of the 
American Institute of Architects and 
the American Bar Association are dis- 
cussing a soundproof plastic booth to 
be rigged with a telephone to the de- 
fense lawyer and a sound system en- 
abling the defendant to hear the pro- 
ceedings—but not be heard. The de- 
fendant would thus be reduced to pan- 
tomime protest. It sounds practical, but 
the larger question is what damage the 
judicial system will suffer if defendants 
in any numbers must be tried in plastic 
boxes. 


The Boss v. the Bishop 

When the law finally jailed Boss 
Tweed, the Tammany Hall czar gave 
his occupation as “statesman.” His suc- 
cessor many times removed, Carmine 
De Sapio, was more modest when he tes- 
tified recently in his own defense. Known 
as “The Bishop” in his glory days, De 
Sapio called himself an “ex-political 
leader.” 

When De Sapio took over the Man- 
hattan Democratic organization 21 years 
ago, he was a progressive innovator. 
He led in nominating good-government 
candidates like Robert Wagner for may- 
or and Averell Harriman for Governor. 
He broke the Irish monopoly that had 
previously ruled Tammany. The Bishop 
liberalized organization rules to such 
an extent that a new generation of reb- 
els was able to oust him—ironically, 
with Wagner's help. The kind of scan- 
dal that often tars machine politicians 
never seriously stained him until after 
his retirement. Last year he was charged 
in a bribery conspiracy; last week he 
got a two-year sentence. The situation 
was hardly unique, but the scale seemed 
all wrong. The millions that Tweed stole 
could never be accurately computed. 
Witnesses put De Sapio’s cut in this 
case at a piddling $7,500. 








INTEGRATED MISSISSIPP! SCHOOL 


Segregation 


EARLY 105 years after the end of 

the Civil War, and in a week in 
which much of the nation closed gov- 
ernment offices, banks and schools to 
honor Abraham Lincoln, the struggle 
for equality still tormented and divided 
the nation. 

Although the constitutional right of 
black children to attend schools with 
whites has long been legally established, 
Southern politicians were again stirring 
up opposition to school desegregation. 
They found a surprising ally in Con- 
necticut’s liberal Senator Abraham Rib- 
icoff, who echoed Southern sentiment 
by charging that the North is guilty of 
“monumental hypocrisy” and “rampant 
racism” in its failure to integrate its 
own schools more fully. As if on cue, 
a Los Angeles superior court judge ruled 
two days later that the nation’s most 
spread out (711 square miles) school sys- 
tem must balance its 583 schools ra- 
cially by September 1971. On the very 
next day, President Nixon took the po- 
litically popular position of supporting 
the notion that children should be able 
to attend their nearest school and not 
be bused to others. If fully followed, 
that principle would effectively postpone 
most integration, North and South, un- 
til residential patterns change. 


. 
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ANTI-BUSING RALLY IN CHARLOTTE, N.C 
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GOVERNORS McKEITHEN, WILLIAMS & BREWER SENATOR RIBICOFF 


South—and North 


Ribicoff's Senate speech was more _ icoff: “If Senator John Stennis of Mis- 


emotional than practical. “I felt in my — sissippi wants to make honest men of 
heart that this was something I just us Northern liberals, I think we should 
had to say,” he explains. He sent an ad- help him.” The basic cause of North 
vance copy to Mississippi Senator John — ern segregation, Ribicoff argues, is that 
Stennis, who promptly requested that “we have segregated our society and 
Ribicoff be given the floor during a de- our neighborhoods. Black migrants in 
bate on renewal of the Elementary and _ the cities were trapped in poverty be- 
Secondary Education Act To the cause the whites who fled to the sub- 
amazement of his Northern colleagues, urbs took the jobs with them and then 
Ribicoff supported a Stennis amendment closed the door on the black man.” 
that would require the Government to The only long-range solution to school 
apply its desegregation policies “uni segregation in Northern cities, he sug- 
formly in all regions of the U.S., with gested, is to provide jobs and housing 
out regard to the origin or cause of for blacks in the now white suburbs 

such segregation.” Stennis’ purpose was Steal the Buses. Ribicoff’s candor 


to relieve the mounting pressures on drew high praise from diverse Senators 
the South by showing that the North Stennis, understandably, called it “a 
is just as unwilling to desegregate its landmark—a trail-blazing speech.” Ver- 





schools mont Republican George Aiken termed 

“The institutional roots of racism, it a demonstration of “courag and 
which depersonalize our prejudices and even “nobility,” while Democratic Sen 
make it easier for us to defend them,” ator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island 


said Ribicoff, “are as deeply embedded agreed that many Northerners “have hy- 
in the large metropolitan communities pocrisy in our hearts—we go home and 
of the North as they are in the small talk liberalism to each other, but we 
rural communities of the South.” He don't practice it.” 

cited Government studies that show that Few would quarrel with Ribicoff's 
nearly half of all black students outside general indictment of the North, al- 
the South attend schools that are more though it could be argued that the 
than 95% black (compared with more South’s more purposeful and officially 
than 70% in the South). Added Rib- sanctioned racial discrimination has 
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helped push blacks into Northern urban 
ghettos and that the North's kind of rac- 
ism more readily yields to appeals to con- 
science. The desire to treat segregation 
the same in both North and South is also 
laudable—but not nearly as simple as it 
sounds. While the courts have repeatedly 
ruled that de jure segregation, officially 
sustained by state and local governments, 
is unconstitutional, and the machinery to 
end it is well in motion, no such ruling or 
procedure has emerged to deal with de 
facto segregation created by the group 
ing of blacks in neighborhoods. The 
Southern strategists clearly hope that 
any attempt to move massively against 
the far more complex problems posed by 
de facto segregation would embroil the 
whole issue in new controversy, Uc up 
the limited manpower resources of the 
Justice Department and HEW in complex 
investigations, and give the South more 
time to stall in desegregating its own 
schools 

This diversionary tactic comes at a 
time when the courts have run out of pa 
tience with Southern resistance and are 
setting deadlines for prompt desegre- 
gation. Enlightened leaders in the Car- 
olinas have adjusted realistically to the 
inevitable and have reasoned respon- 
sibly with segregationists in their states 
But Governors in Mississippi, Alabama 
Georgia, Louisiana and Florida are scor 
ing easy and dangerous political points 
by stirring up all of the anti-integration 








forces. Georgia's Governor Lester Mad- 
dox even told schoolchildren not to get 
on buses that would take them to in- 
tegrated schools and that “somebody 
ought to let the air out of them [the 
tires] and steal them [the buses].”” He 
and Louisiana’s John McKeithen, Al- 
abama’s Albert Brewer and Mississippi's 
John Bell Williams met in Mobile, an- 
nounced that they would go to Wash- 
ington to try to “save our public 
schools.” The issue is being inflamed 
by George Wallace, who has been at- 
tending anti-integration rallies in his 
drive to unseat Brewer this year and to 
reach again for the presidency in 1972. 

The inflammatory talk is producing 
more white boycotts of integrated 
schools and a steady proliferation of pri- 
vate academies. A high school in Mis- 
sissippi’s Oktibbeha County that was to 
reopen last week with a heavy black en- 
rollment burned down; arson is sus- 
pected. Bomb threats delayed the open- 
ing of two newly integrated schools in 
Birmingham. Bills outlawing busing to 
achieve racial integration are being in- 
troduced in Southern legislatures. Most 
of them are patterned after a law en- 
acted last year by the New York state 
legislature—and Mississippi's Stennis 
has introduced an almost identical mea- 
sure in the U.S. Senate. 

The North’s ambivalence was further 
dramatized by Superior Court Judge Al- 


fred Gitelson’s ruling that Los Angeles 
was violating the rights of its black 
and Mexican American children—who 
constitute 44% of the city’s 654,000 stu- 
dents—by keeping most of them in 
schools with few whites. Gitelson ac- 
cepted arguments of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which had filed the 
suit, and found the school board guilty 
of de jure segregation by building new 
schools, drawing new attendance districts 
and creating busing policies without re- 
gard for the fact that they would not 
achieve integration. He also moved to- 
ward blurring the distinction between 
de jure and de facto, contending that 
“Negro and Mexican children suffer se- 
rious harm when their education takes 
place in public schools that are ra- 
cially segregated, whatever the source 
of such segregation may be.” He or- 
dered the board to develop a_ plan 
that would reduce the percentage of mi- 
nority students in each school to no 
more than 15% above or below their 
representation in the city, and in no 
case constituting more than half of a 
school’s enrollment. 

Acting School Superintendent Robert 
Kelly contends that that will require bus- 
ing more than 240,000 children at a 
cost of $180 million over the next eight 
years; School Board President Arthur 
Gardner declared that this would “vir- 
tually destroy the school district.” It al- 





The Example of Mount Vernon 


NLY 25 minutes away from 
Manhattan lies Mount Vernon, 


N.Y., a highly se: suburb of 
80,000 people, divided starkly into 
black and white worlds by an east- 
west railroad track. It could well be 
the kind of community that Senator 
Ribicoff had in mind when he com- 
atria of racial hypocrisy in the 


orth. 
| Blacks have been steadily moving 
_ into Mount Vernon since the end of 
_ World War II. They formed 11% 
__ of the population in 1950 and now ac- 
count for 35%. Since the city has 
"only one high school, it is integrated. 
_ But the white community has per- 
sistently and bitterly opposed inte- 
' gration of its eleven elementary 
_ schools. School-board candidates 
routinely campaign on the pitch “Pre- 
serve Your Neighborhood Schools,” 
which black critics understandably in- 
terpret as “Keep Your Schools 

White.” 
Responding to pleas from blacks, 
the then New York Commissioner 





South once fought but is now urg- 
ing the courts to accept, since it 
leads to little integration. It worked 
that way in Mount Vernon, where 
some blacks chose to attend white 
schools—but not a single white stu- 
dent volunteered to change schools. 
“No white mother or father is going 
to let his child be picked up and driv- 
en across town,” contends Mount 
Vernon State Assemblyman George 
Van Cott. 

Allen in 1968 ordered Mount Ver- 
non to initiate a compulsory busing 
plan that would require transporting 
3,000 students. The board balked, 
and an appellate judge overruled Al- 
len’s order. Yet Mount Vernon oc- 
cupies only 44 sq. mi. and seems 
ideal for busing; rides would be short, 
and the cost not unmanageable. It 
was Assemblyman Van Cott who was | 
a leader last year when the New | 
York legislature enacted a law that | 
bans compulsory busing to achieve | 
a racial balance. Its passage seems _ 
to rule out any such transporting of 
Mount Vernon students. Neverthe- 
less, whites are continuing to leave 
the community. “There is no out- 
ward racism here,” says one of the 
town’s defenders. “Our whites and 
blacks get along well, except when 


whites feel that their jobs and homes 
are th 


” 
. 





ready faces a deficit that could reach 
$54 million next year. The school board 
will appeal the decision and the case 
may well wind up in the Supreme Court. 

However difficult it might be to 
achieve racial balance in Los Angeles’ 
sprawling school district, it is impossible 
in a city like Washington, D.C., where 
94% of students are black. It is highly 
impractical in New York City, where 
more than half of the 1,000,000 pupils 
are heavily concentrated in such huge 
ghettos as Harlem and Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant. In many heavily black cities, 
the only answer is to create school dis- 
tricts that spill over city boundaries 
into white suburbs. In the case of Wash- 
ington, this would also involve two quite 
reluctant states. 

Shibboleths. Thus in the nation’s larg- 
est cities, there may be no immediate so- 
lution to the segregated-school dilemma; 
the only practical course is to improve 
the teaching in the schools as they ex- 
ist. But in countless smaller communities, 
North and South, the use of buses 
—however inconvenient or expensive 
—is not only practical but virtually the 
only way to achieve integration. That 
is what makes President Nixon's de- 
fense of the anti-busing forces so ques- 
tionable. To be sure, his statement was 
carefully hedged. But he expressed no 
personal zeal for the principle of in- 
tegration, but shifted the responsibility 
to the courts. Nixon's ambiguous think- 
ing, as read by Press Secretary Ron Zie- 
gler: “The President feels that in the 
efforts to climinate, according to the 
mandate of the court, the dual schoo! 
system to the maximum degree possible, 
we should not use busing, and also, to 
the maximum degree possible, it is the 
feeling that we should do everything to 
preserve the neighborhood school sys- 
tem, to allow children to go to the clos- 
est school in their neighborhood.” 

There is, of course, considerable jus- 
tification for the idea that children 
should be able to walk to school; also, 
parents take a more personal interest 
in schools in their own neighborhood. 
But there are elements of hypocrisy in 
these shibboleths. More than 17 million 
children are being bused daily already, 
mostly because they live beyond walk- 
ing distance of their schools, and there 
are no studies that indicate they suffer 
educationally as a result. In the South, 
where housing is less segregated than 
in Northern big cities, countless black 
children are now bused past nearby 
white schools. Nor is the nightmare en- 
visioned by Senator Stennis, that chil- 
dren would be “boxed up and crated 
and hauled around the city and the coun- 
try like common animals,” really true. 
But most parents understandably fear 
that their children will wind up in an in- 
ferior school and will be retarded by 
their teachers’ efforts to help slower stu- 
dents, The idea that black children have 
suffered for more than a century from 
poor schooling, and that the only way 
to reverse this historical process is to 
ask white students to make sacrifices of 
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VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW 
A self-perpetuating cycle? 


their own, is hardly persuasive to most 
white parents. Yet some blacks also 
think their children may suffer from 
the daily contrast between the ghetto 
and an affluent school neighborhood 

Since 1954 the nation has been com- 
mitted to the principle that segregated 
education is inferior education; no study 
since then has refuted that concept. 
But as for busing as a solution, it is a 
hard political reality that the opposition 
is SO strong that massive use of the prac- 
tice will not soon be tolerated in the U.S. 
—unless the courts rule otherwise. 

It was not one of the Administration's 
finer weeks in dealing with the nation’s 
racial problems. At a Republican fund- 
raising dinner in Chicago, Vice President 
Spiro Agnew attacked as “supercilious 
sophisticates” any who advocate “open 
admissions” of minority students to the 
nation’s colleges He seemed to suggest 
that an open-admissions policy is a kind 


of intellectual version of busing. Ad- 
mittedly, the policy has dangers and 
must be administered carefully. But Ag- 


new’s assertion that the main criterion 
for admission to college should be ap- 
titude, while it sounds unimpeachable, 
in fact ignores the realities 

Ghetto children raised in ghetto 
schools cannot develop and display their 
aptitude in the same way that white stu- 
To refuse them special con- 
to condemn them to the 
self-perpetuating cycle of inferior ed- 
ucation. In fact, the concept of com- 
pensatory help is well established in 
the armed forces and in industry, Pro 
gressive businesses, including IBM and 
General Motors, do not insist on con- 
ventional aptitude in hiring blacks; in- 
stead, they train them for jobs that the 
schools have not previously equipped 
them to handle. 


dents do. 
sideration is 
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Alexander’s Plan 

To dramatize what they called Har- 
vard University’s discriminatory hiring 
practices, a group of students last year 
occupied a university building. It was a 
mild melee to protest the scarcity of non- 
whites among laborers on campus con- 
struction jobs. But Harvard took it se- 
riously, recalling all contracts up for 
award and hiring as a consultant Clifford 
Alexander Jr., a black partner of the 
Washington firm of Arnold and Porter. 

Alexander, 36, is a brilliant, articulate 
graduate of Harvard University (cum 
laude) and Yale Law School. He was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission by 
President Johnson and was replaced af- 
ter the Republicans took office. 

Last week Harvard adopted an Alex- 
ander plan, which will ensure that 19% 
to 23% of the workers on two upcoming 
campus construction jobs will be non 
whites. It is believed to be the first time 
that a builder will be bound by contract 
to hire a specific number of minority 
workers. The agreement was worked out 
craft by craft so that non-whites will 
not be relegated to lower-paying jobs 
One-fifth of those who work 
contractors must be from minorities 

Alexander arrived at the 19% -23% 
figure not by tallying the percentage of 
blacks and Puerto Ricans in Cambridge 
(19.5%) but by counting the number of 
nonwhites available for jobs in the 20- 
odd crafts covered by the contracts 
Moreover, if the builder is unable to re- 
cruit sufficient numbers, Harvard has the 
right to supply the minority workers 

The plan’s announcement met with 
predictable grumbles. Greater Boston's 
Building Trades Employers Association 
and the Building and Construction 


as sub- 
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Trades Council accused Harvard of 
headline hunting. Joel B. Leighton, man- 
aging director of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of Massachusetts, Inc., 
Opposes it because the plan “does not in- 
volve training and has no provision for 
continuity of employment.” At Harvard, 
the Organization for Black Unity, a stu- 
dent group, called the plan “insignif- 
icant,” for much the same reasons 
Harvard officials concede that the Al- 
exander formula does not entirely solve 
the problem of minority hiring. But it 


does put pressure on contractors and 
unions to train minority workers. And 
while Harvard has not officially indi- 


cated that it will employ 20% minority 
group labor in all its future projects, 
the university hopes that the Alexander 
plan will set a pattern for all future con- 
tracts—amounting to $25 million an- 
nually over the next few years. 

Good Faith. Despite its shortcomings, 
the Harvard-Alexander plan is more am- 
bitious than the Government's own Phil 
adelphia Plan. Under this scheme, bid- 
ders for federally aided construction 
contracts of $500,000 or more must 
pledge themselves to a “good-faith ef- 
fort” to hire minority employees 

The quotas for nonwhites under the 
Philadelphia Plan are low—between 4% 
and 9% the first year, rising to 20% 
by the fifth year. It has a built-in es- 
cape clause; the contractor has only to 
say that he has honestly tried to hire non- 
whites, even if he has not succeeded. De 
spite these weaknesses, the Nixon Ad- 
ministration seems determined to put 
pressure on the blatantly discriminatory 
construction-trades unions, Last week 
Secretary of Labor George Shultz said 
the Philadelphia Plan would be extended 
to 18 other U.S. cities unless they came 
up with their own plans for ending dis- 
crimination in the construction industry 





BLACK & WHITE WORKERS IN PHILADELPHIA 
A pattern for the future? 
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Cato v. Publius in the White House 


HAT is the ideology of the Nix- 
on Administration? Some critics 
on the left think of it exclusively as an 
amalgam of Main Street values, South- 
ern strategy and corporate mentality. 
Such a description ts often slapped on 
in primary colors, and can come close 
to caricature. In fact, the Administration 
in its first year evolved through a series 
of policies that were in many ways ideo- 
logically inconsistent. A gesture toward 
the conservative (the Haynsworth nom- 
ination, for example) would be coun- 
tered by an interventionist policy (such 
as the Philadelphia Plan). The President 
embodies both an instinctive conser- 
vatism and an intellectual reformism. 
For a long time, Nixon deliberately 
avoided raising any rhetorical pennants: 
he did not coin his own equivalent of 
the “New Frontier” or the “Great So- 
ciety.” Lately, he has settled upon the 
doctrine of a New Federalism—a for- 
mula that embodies the Nixonian ideal 
of power diffused downward to state 
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WILLIAM SAFIRE 


and local authorities. The notion is not 
so different from the New Left's “Pow- 
er to the People!"—except that Nixon 
has different people in mind. And un- 
like some participatory democrats, the 
President would keep the states and lo- 
calities on a long, loose but authoritative 
federal leash. 
° 

In the White House at the moment, 
there is something like an essay contest 
In progress among a few aides and 
speechwriters attempting to give verbal 
shape to the President's philosophy. If 
nothing else, the episode illustrates a dif- 
ference between Nixon and his pre- 
decessor; it short-circuits the imagination 
to conceive of Lyndon Johnson approv- 
ing of such a staff forum on what he 
was thinking, or ought to think. 

The first exegesis came from Speech- 
writer William Safire, 40, who wrote a 
19-page tract entitled “New Federalist 
Paper #1, by Publius’—in imitation of 
the Federalist Papers. signed “Publius,” 
by Hamilton, Madison and Jay (TIME, 
Jan. 26). Nowhere does New Publius at- 
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CATO THE CENSOR 


tempt to equal the lucid grace of the orig- 
inal, but his essay is an enthusiastic 
effort to erect some theoretical carapace 
over Nixon's policies. “The purpose of 
the New Federalism,” writes New Pub- 
lius, “is to come to grips with a par- 
adox: a need for both national unity 
and local diversity; a need to protect 
both individual equality at the national 
level and individual uniqueness at the 
local level; and a need both to es- 
tablish national goals and to decentralize 
government services.” 

. 

The Administration's ideal, says New 
Publius, is a “national localism.” Such 
a notion, stated as a somewhat clumsy 
oxymoron, reopens the entire question 
of Federal power v. states’ rights, For 
years, heirs of the New Deal have tend- 
ed to dismiss states’-righters as red- 
necked Smerdyakovs. Shortly after New 
Publius circulated his paper, another 
White House speechwriter, Tom Charles 
Huston, 28, a former president of the 
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Young Americans for Freedom, sent 
around a rebuttal: “FEDERALISM: 
OLD AND NEW Or, The Pretentions 
of New Publius Exposed, By Cato.”* 
New Publius argued that the Federal 
Government should allow states the 
“right of first refusal” in complying 
with Federal programs, but if they re- 
fused to comply (with an order to de- 
segregate schools, for example) the Fed- 
eral Government could pull the leash 
taut. New Publius expounds a sort of ad- 
ministratively decentralized liberalism: 
the Federal Government should define 
goals and establish priorities, but give 
over to states the powers of admin- 
istration, since bureaucratic, central ad- 
ministration tends to be inefficient. The 
Federal Government, according to New 


" 


For “Cato,” the nom de plume of the 
early 18th century Whigs Thomas Gordon 
and John Trenchard, who wrote Cato's Ler- 
ters: Or, Essays on Liberty, Civil and Re- 
ligious. Also for Cato the Censor, the Roman 
statesman. Publius, whose name was taken by 
Hamilton, Madison and Jay, was a Roman mor- 
alist of the Ist century B.C. 
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Publius, would retain the power to dic- 
tate overall national objectives. 

Cato, a literal-minded constitution- 
alist, lets fly with oratorical grapeshot: 
“If New Publius is saying that once 
the Federal Government determines that 
a problem—any problem—exists and 
decides that something should be done 
about it, the States have the first op- 
tion to take action and if they refuse 
the Federal Government may rightly 
act on its own—if this be his argu- 
ment, then not only is it objectionable, 
it is revolutionary. Power implies the 
right to say No and make it stick, it in- 
cludes the right of a State to decide 
for itself whether a ‘problem’ exists.” 

As with such debates in the past, it 
is a fascinating and difficult question 
whether there is a national social mo- 
rality, where it lies, and who is to en- 
force it, Writes New Publius: “To the 
New Federalists, morality in the nation 
is determined not by government pol- 
icy, church decree or social leadership 
—what is moral is what most people 
who think about morality at all think 
is moral at a given time.” Rejoins Cato: 
“Morality then, to New Publius, is the 
temporary decision of a majority of 
those who happen to take the effort to 
think about it . The ‘national con- 
science’ resides in Washington, and if 
New Publius has his way it will be ex- 
tended to every nook and cranny of 


the land at bayonet point, if necessary.” 
° 


What are the practical applications 
of New Publius’ theory? He cites the 
President’s welfare reform as a program 
embodying national guidelines and lo- 
cal initiatives. Similarly, says New Pub- 
lius, the Administration’s revenue-shar- 
ing plan “recognizes the difficulty of 
State taxation and acknowledges the bet- 
ter judgment of most States in spend- 
ing funds within their own boundaries.” 
In each case, “the Federal government 
systematically yields involvement to lo- 
cal authorities without surrendering the 
ultimate responsibility.” 

Cato argues, however, that the Nix- 
on Administration is involved simply 
in problem solving, that it is fatuous to 
surround such programs with a philo- 
sophical explanation, for it is basic to 
their philosophy that the programs 
would be vulnerable. Cato denies that 
he is advocating a retreat into the past. 
“There is another option.” he writes, 
“principled convenience.” By that he 
means, vaguely, being chary of enforcing 
the federal will too strongly. The un- 
answered question is: Whose principles? 
Whose convenience? 

The President encourages the intra- 
mural philosophizing but has no plans 
to embrace either interpretation, He has 
taken some courses close to New Pub- 
lius’ theory, others more appealing to 
Cato. That simply proves that the man 
in the White House is not a consistent 
ideologue, which is perhaps just as well. 
Whatever treatises churn forth from the 
White House, politics is still the art of 
the possible. 
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JACKIE & GILPATRIC IN NEW YORK (1968) 
A day to remember. 


THE KENNEDYS 
Dear Ros 


1 loved my day in Maryland so much 
—It made me happy for one whole week 
—Ilt is only Thursday today—But 1! 
know the spell will carry until 
fomorrow. 


over 


The author of the letter was Jackie 
Kennedy. Her escort in the Maryland 
countryside was the dashing Roswell Gil- 
patric, at the time Deputy Secretary of 
Defense in the Kennedy Administration. 
On the day of their excursion, June 7, 
1963, John Kennedy was 3,000 miles 
away in California watching a dem- 
onstration of naval weaponry. The next 
day he would leave for Honolulu, all 
part of a five-day presidential trip. 

Gilpatric figured that the letter, dat- 
ed June 13 and one of several written 
to him by Jackie, was safely stashed in 
a locked cabinet at the Manhattan law 
firm of Cravath, Swaine & Moore, where 
he is now senior partner. But last week 
this letter and three others to him from 
Jackie turned up in the Manhattan shop 
of Autograph Auctioneer Charles Ham- 
ilton. They were brought there by The- 
odore Donson, 32, a lawyer who was 
formerly employed by Gilpatric’s firm 

Hamilton had auctioned Jackie's mail 
before (one letter went for $3,000 in 
1964) and planned to put the latest on 
the block in March. As he routinely 
does whenever he receives Kennedy 
memorabilia, Hamilton sent copies of 
the letters to Washington Post Columnist 
Maxine Cheshire. She, in turn, called 
Gilpatric, who immediately checked his 
file cabinet. “They have obviously been 
purloined by someone with larceny in 
their heart,” he said. 

All You Were. The letters were writ- 
ten between 1963 and 1968, the year Gil- 
patric was separated from his third wife, 
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Madelin. In the last of the four that 
were to be auctioned, Jackie explained 
to Ros, with whom she had traveled to 
the Yucatan Peninsula several months 
before, why she had not let him in on 
her plans to marry Ari. “Dearest Ros 
—I would have told you before I left 
—but then everything happened so much 
more quickly than I'd planned.” She 
closed the letter, written during her hon- 
eymoon, saying. “I hope you know all 
you were and are and will ever be to me 
—With my love, Jackie.” 

The “Dear Ros” letters were impound- 
ed by the district attorney’s office, which 
was questioning Donson about how they 
came into his possession. According to 
Donson, the letters were passed along 
to him by a night stenographer at Gil- 
patric’s law office. The man had said 
that he knew Donson was a collector 
of art prints and that he had found the 
letters in a wastebasket. Donson took 
them to the auctioneer and received 
$500 in advance, but when he learned 
that they were stolen, he tried to get 
them back to return them to Gilpatric. 

By week's end, the elusive night ste- 
nographer was still at large. Meanwhile, 
Jackie, looking no worse for the pub- 
licity, was ice-skating merrily at Rocke- 
feller Center with young John Kennedy. 
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AMERICANA 
Ex Libris 


U. S. Grant used to stop at Low- 
dermilk’s bookstore in the afternoon to 
browse, and Teddy Roosevelt ordered 
volumes on wildlife there. The more 
literate Congressmen and _ Senators 
prowled among its shelves. Sometimes 
their own books found their way back 
into Lowdermilk’s massive stocks. The 
store in downtown Washington had vol- 
umes bearing the senior Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s bookplate, the Ex Libris of 
Speakers of the House, even that of 
Davy Crockett, the Tennessee Congress- 
man who died at the Alamo 

The 98-year-old Lowdermilk’s, oldest 
of the nation’s great secondhand book- 
stores, was a print fancier’s Golconda, 
In a pre-paperback age, the books them- 
selves. passing through Lowdermilk’s 
from one owner to another, acquired his- 
tories and characters of their own 
Roaming among the shop’s six miles of 
shelves, the browser might have come 


upon a 1702 edition of Cotton Math- 
er’s Maenalia Christi Americana, a 
signed first edition of John Brown's 


Body or a mint copy of Agricola’s De 
Re Metallica signed by the translators, 
Mr. and Mrs, Herbert Hoover. In the 
musty chaos of books—memoirs, Shake- 
speare, Chinese history, the Arctic, the 
Civil War, Egypt—a visitor to Low- 
dermilk’s was in a Gutenberg’s midden 
of all manner of civilizations. 





Favorite Tavern. Only a few of Amer- 
ica’s great secondhand bookstores re- 
main. There is Goodspeed’s in Boston, 
the Abraham Lincoln Book Shop in Chi- 
cago, Howell’s in San Francisco and 
Dawson's in Los Angeles. They are sur- 
vivors of a fading American scene. More 
than a year ago, Leary’s closed in Phil- 
adelphia, and last week an auctioneer 
sold Lowdermilk’s 200,000 volumes and 
documents for a total of $110,000, 
Among the items were 52 glass neg- 
atives made by Mathew Brady. 

The store will make way for a ter- 
minal in Washington’s new subway sys- 
tem; but that is not what killed it 
Such shops are simply no longer prof- 
itable. Books require space that is more 
and more costly in downtown buildings. 
The choice out-of-print and rare books 
are being absorbed by new colleges and 
universities, especially since tax laws 
now make it more profitable for col- 
lectors to donate their libraries to in- 
stitutions than to sell them. Fewer Amer- 
icans collect books now, and more and 
more often they get them from book 
clubs, or buy paperbacks. 

Lowdermilk’s was a wonderfully ar- 
chaic place redolent of the 19th cen- 
tury, with its air of oddity and dis- 
covery. Ralph Newman, owner of Chi- 
cago’s Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, 
observed: “It was like going to your fa- 
vorite tavern—you could always find 
things there, like a first printing of the 
Gettysburg Address.” Newman will keep 
his own store open as long as he can. 
“We're one of the few bookstores left 
where you can get a drink in the back,” 
Newman smiled. “Try that on the Book- 
of-the-Month Club!” 
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LOWDERMILK’S IN WASHINGTON 
A print fancier’s Golconda. 
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OPINION 


Johnson Seeks Vindication 

Lyndon Johnson—secretive, unpre- 
dictable, vindictive, egocentric—was a 
trying boss. Now it appears that he is 
even a trying ex-boss. A current source 
of fury in Washington: Johnson's re- 
cent televised version of the events lead- 
ing to the U.S. bombing halt over North 
Viet Nam (Time, Feb. 16). The men re- 
sponsible for shaping and carrying out 
his Viet Nam policy in 1968 listened 
with stunned disbelief. This was not 
the history of the pivotal month of 
March as they knew it. 

Last week they were consulting their 
own and one another's memories. Some 
were checking back into their own files. 
A number of former officials telephoned 
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“HE'S ALWAYS BEEN MOST CONVINCING 
IN A SMALL GROUP” 


fellow alumni, comparing their dis- 
tressed reactions. 

Were the followers in a position to 
know as much as the leader? Averell 
Harriman, then Ambassador at Large 
in the State Department, was soon to 
represent Johnson at the Paris negoti- 
ations, along with Cyrus Vance. Robert 
McNamara had just departed the Pen- 
tagon and was replaced by Clark Clif- 
ford, who became a central figure dur- 
ing that long month. William Bundy 
was an Assistant Secretary of State in- 
timately concerned with Southeast 
Asian affairs. Harry McPherson and 
John Roche were White House aides; 
McPherson drafted the March 31 
speech. Paul Nitze had succeeded Vance 
as Deputy Defense Secretary, Paul 
Warnke was intimately involved with 
Viet Nam planning as an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, and Townsend 
Hoopes, then Under Secretary of the 
Air Force, later wrote a persuasive ac- 
count (The Limits of Intervention) of 
the Administration's internal debate. 

While none of these men was willing 
last week to comment publicly on John- 
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son’s Feb. 6 television interview, most 
of them view L.B.J.’s principal assertion 
as misleading. As Johnson would have 
it, Dean Rusk in the first few days of 
March orally proposed a U.S. bombing 
halt north of the 20th parallel, with no 
strings attached. Further, by March 7, 
Rusk had put forward a written sug- 
gestion that, said Johnson, was “not far 
different from the proposal in my [March 
31] speech.” 

By Johnson’s account, it was Rusk 
and the President who originated the ini- 
tiative that began the scaling down of 
the war and helped bring about the 
Paris negotiations. Clifford, then in the 
process of trying to turn the Admin- 
istration toward a more conciliatory line, 
is relegated to a minor role. If true, John- 
son’s story means that for the ensuing 
three weeks, senior members of the Ad- 
ministration siding with Clifford—as 
well as the country at large—were the 
victims of a charade. 

In private and public statements, 
Johnson advocated the same tough pol- 
icy as before. Rusk gave no hint of 
change when he appeared on Capitol 
Hill. The oft-revised McPherson draft 
was still free of concession as late as 
March 28. High-level discussions were 
continuing, and men like Clifford, 
Warnke and Hoopes apparently still be- 
lieved that they had to convert Rusk, 
Johnson and Walt Rostow, the Pres- 
ident’s aide for national-security affairs. 

Trust at Stake. It may be that Johnson 
is technically accurate. A Rusk paper 
concerning a bombing halt did exist, 
though its precise contents have not been 
disclosed. In Austin, Walt Rostow says 
that Johnson will eventually produce the 
records that will solidly support his as- 
sertions. If so, they will prove that John- 
son and his Secretary of State had an 
even closer relationship than anyone 
knew, a relationship almost unique in 
modern history, which excluded all the 
other key men around them. 

While in power, Johnson diminished 
the prestige of his office by putting its 
credibility in doubt. Now he is reach- 
ing back from retirement for vindication. 
It would be a limited one at best. If he 
is now being true to the spirit as well 
as to the letter of his and Rusk’s dis- 
cussions early that March, then there 
was gross deception at the time, and 
for motives that are still unclear. If, on 
the other hand, it develops that John- 
son is now distorting the facts or lying 
for the sake of historians’ notices, the im- 
pact on public confidence in the na- 
tion’s leaders could be even worse, 

Far more than Johnson's personal rep- 
utation is at stake; Americans’ trust in 
the institution of the presidency is also 
involved, Richard Nixon has developed 
his own Viet Nam policy, to be sure, 
but he still must work to hold popular 
confidence in his motives and goals. 
Thus it would be a boon if the doc- 
umentary proof Rostow talks about is 
forthcoming. It could help Johnson’s rep- 
utation and, more important, his suc- 
cessors’ performances. 


How Goes 


EFENSE Secretary Melvin Laird 
visited South Viet Nam last week 
for a first-hand look at the effectiveness 
of the Nixon Administration’s policies. 
Laird went into the field togged out in fa- 
tigues and a baseball cap, and announced 
on departure that “Vietnamization is 
working.” It is “on schedule in some 
places and ahead of schedule in oth- 
ers,” he reported. “We face formidable 
but manageable problems ahead.” 

Back in Washington, the 76-member 
Democratic Policy Council recommend- 
ed that the U.S. announce a firm time- 
table for withdrawing all troops within 
18 months, a course that the Admin- 
istration has rejected. The argument for 
a public timetable is that it would in- 
crease pressure on Saigon to take over 
the fighting, and on Hanoi to accept a po- 
litical settlement instead of facing pro- 
tracted combat with a beefed-up South 
Vietnamese army, Nixon, by contrast, 
contends that any such announcement 
would tie his hands and undercut his bar- 
gaining position with the enemy. 

While Secretary Laird was in Viet 
Nam, Time’s Saigon correspondents 
—Bureau Chief Marsh Clark, Robert 
Anson and Burton Pines—sat down to 
compare their own informed assessments 
of the present state of the war. Among 
their comments: 


Vietnamization 


ctark: If there is enough time, then 
ARVN [Army of the Republic of Viet 
Nam] may very well shape up. They've 
now got some fairly decent units. They 
know how to work artillery and fly 
planes and run boats, They're acquiring 
some logistics sense, which comes hard. 
But I think we're going to have some 
real headaches with ARVN and probably 
some fairly disheartening setbacks. It’s 
going to take a lot of work and a lot 
of patience, maybe more than the Amer- 
ican public has to give. But so far, so 
good. 

PINES: If we give ARVN enough time, 
it probably can solve its problems—lack 
of confidence, getting enough experi- 
enced NCOs and junior officers and suf- 
ficient equipment. Whatever indications 
we have are encouraging. Still, we can’t 
be sure unless there is a more defin- 
itive test. It might come in the Mekong 
Delta. 

ANSON: The crunch will come when 
ARVN gets whacked by the North Viet- 
namese. I mean really whacked. What 
happens when they start losing a com- 
pany here and a company there, or 
maybe a battalion? Will the whole force 
crack? That's a question we can’t an- 
swer. We can only hope. But I have 
my doubts, I think the most hopeful 
sign is the progress of the RFs and PFs 
[Regional Forces and Popular Forces, re- 
sponsible for defending their home dis- 
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the War? A Colloquy in Saigon 


tricts]. The very fact that you don't 
hear them called “Ruff-Puffs” so much 
any more is encouraging. 


The Ground War 


CLARK: This time two years ago, we 
were fighting in the streets of Saigon, 
Hué and almost every other major town 
in the country. Now the fighting is tak- 
ing place almost completely in the thin- 
ly populated provinces bordering the 
sanctuaries in Laos and Cambodia. This 
seems to me the biggest accomplishment 
of the past two years—moving the en- 
emy away from the population centers, 









































struggle. We seem to be returning to 
roughly the same situation that existed 
from 1960 to 1965, before the massive 
commitment of American combat troops 
a sort of special warfare, as the Com- 
munists would call it, with the South 
Vietnamese doing most of the fighting 
and with the Americans providing big 
doses of advice and assistance. The Com- 
munists will be preparing for what they 
believe will be a final, decisive offen- 
sive on the political front. They will be 
training cadres and propagandizing the 
population during 1970. We will see 
fewer large-scale ground attacks and 
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where he can really hurt you. I think 
our side is ahead in this game, and the 
other side had better do something pret- 
ty drastic or they'll be too far behind 
to catch up. 

PINES: The initiative is definitely now in 
allied hands. The Communists today 
find it increasingly costly and difficult 
to mass their forces. When they do, 
they suffer enormous losses. 


Enemy Intentions 


PINES: If the Communists could unleash 
another offensive of the magnitude of 
Tet 1968, they would. They cannot, 
They realize that to continue their cur- 
rent level of fighting would involve un- 
bearable casualties and perhaps fatally 
tax the resources of North Viet Nam. 

ANSON: It is wrong to look for any- 
thing resembling a return to classic guer- 
rilla warfare. The North and the Viet 
Cong have always recognized that the 
U.S. presents a far more formidable op- 
ponent than the French and that de- 
feating it would be a long, complicated 
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more terrorism, indirect attacks by fire 
and sapper probes. It is quite possible 
that the Communists may offer the U.S. 
a cease-fire, and equally possible that 
the U.S. will accept. 


The Future U.S. Role 


Pines: By 1972 we should still have 
close to 200,000 Americans in Viet Nam, 
but they'll be suffering very few casu- 
alties. There will be Air Force strategic 
and tactical support, engineers, medics. 
There will be advisers to ARVN reg- 
iments and divisions, to their air force, 
navy and logisticians, as well as the 
whole spectrum of pacification and ru- 
ral-development programs. Finally, we 
will need at least two divisions as a fire 
brigade. These will probably be the last 
troops to go. They might remain for sev- 
eral decades as a tripwire deterrent, 
like the U.S. Seventh Army on the 
Elbe River and the U.S. Eighth Army 
on the 38th parallel in Korea 

ANSON: The redeployment of combat 
troops to the U.S. will continue, per- 


haps over the next 12 to 18 months. I 
think there is virtually no possibility of 
the U.S. introducing new troops into 
the battle zone, no matter how dark 
the military picture becomes for ARVN 


Pacification 


PINES: Fortunately, pacification no long 
er seeks to “win the hearts and minds 
of the people.” Instead it aims at the 
stomach, at well-being, and it has made 
impressive gains. 

CLARK: Pacification really means estab- 
lishing a situation in which the people 
can live normal lives—develop com- 
merce, elect village officials, travel 
around without being worried about get- 
ting shot. Nobody who has traveled 
this country can seriously argue that 
things have not improved. Roads are 
Open, produce is getting to market. That 
does not make the people loyal to Pres- 
ident Thieu, though. I think most of 
them wish all politicians would go away 
ANSON: | personally feel that while pac- 
ification may be stronger today than at 
any time within recent memory, it is 
still extremely vulnerable to a deter- 
mined thrust. We shouldn't be surprised 
if we wake up some morning to find 
that the Viet Cong and the North Viet- 
namese have returned to areas where 
we thought they could never come back. 


The Thieu Government 


CLARK: I've been disappointed by the fail- 
ure to clean up very obvious corruption, 
although there has probably been some 
improvement on the province-chief lev- 
el. The average province chief today is 
a military appointee of Thieu who can't 
operate openly like a Chinese warlord, 
exacting tribute from his followers. As 
for broadening the political base of 
Thieu's government, although it is a 
very Western concept, I think eventually 
he will do it. Should it come about at 
the price of constant bickering and plot- 
ting? Thieu has asked some of those 
Vietnamese who call for broadening the 
political base to take part in his gov- 
ernment, but they all want to be Prime 
Minister. Often these men speak for 
themselves and nobody else. They do 
not represent big mass parties. 

PINES: Power does not lie with the po- 
litical parties, Political parties in South 
Viet Nam are a Saigon phenomenon 
of lawyers, former generals and café in- 
tellectuals with little or no roots in the 
countryside. If Thieu cannot win the 
stomachs and broaden his base in the 
countryside, then no combination of po- 
litical blocs in Saigon can save him or 
his regime. If he gains in the coun- 
tryside, no combination of blocs could 
do much to remove him. When the 
U.S. urges Thieu to broaden the polit- 
ical spectrum of his party, we are ap 
proaching the Vietnamese scene with a 
very ethnocentric, Anglo-American eye 
It's a political-science-seminar solution 
that just will not work 
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Middle East: Civilians as Targets 


ITH the undeclared war in the 
Middle East growing steadily in in- 
tensity, the communiqué from Tel Aviv 
last week seemed strictly routine. It 
began: “Israeli jets blasted Egyptian mil- 
itary targets north and south of Cairo 
and a radar site 24 miles west of the 
Suez Canal in two raids today. All the Is- 
raeli planes returned safely. Pilots re- 
ported accurate hits in both strikes.” In 
a matter of hours, however, the Israelis 
were drastically amending the report. 
Staging their tenth air raid in a month 
around Cairo, Israeli planes were sup- 
posed to bomb an air force supply 
depot at Khanka, twelve miles north of 
the Egyptian capital, But two planes 
swept over the nearby community of 
Abu Zabal and dropped several bombs 
on a steel plant whose 1,700 employees 
had just arrived for the 8 a.m. shift. 
The Egyptian government reported 70 
of the civilian workers killed and 98 
wounded in the raid. It was the worst 
toll of civilians since the 1967 war, 
and its aftereffects are likely to be felt 
for a long time by all the powers con- 
cerned, including the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union. On Israel's part, it was a 
dangerous move, at best a major blun- 
Despite continued Arab attacks, 
the raid made Israel seem increasingly 
aggressive and intransigent at a time 
when it is seeking additional U.S. arms. 
24-Hour Warning. Western corre- 
spondents summoned to Abu Zabal 
found a rustic, peaceful scene on the 
town’s fringes. Fellahin stolidly plowed 
their fields. On an adjacent canal, tall- 
masted feluccas sailed gracefully, At the 
National Metal Industries Co., however, 
fires smoldered everywhere, and at a hos- 
pital close by, bodies were stacked like 
cordwood, Because the Israelis so rarely 


der. 


BOMBED FACTORY AT ABU ZABAL 
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Uneasy, if not intolerable. 


make mistakes, there was doubt that the 
attack was inadvertent. Yet Israeli offi- 
cials seemed genuinely surprised when 
reports began coming out of Egypt on 
the bombing of the factory. Finally, the 
military command announced that there 
had been inaccurate bombing because of 
a “technical error’—but it offered no 
further explanation. As if to underscore 
that the raid really was an accident, De- 
fense Minister Moshe Dayan took the 
unprecedented step of notifying Egypt 
through the International Red Cross and 
U.N. cease-fire observers that an 880-lb. 
delayed-action bomb had been dropped 
at Abu Zabal and was set to detonate in 
24 hours. 

Far from the Middle East, the war be- 


tween Israelis and Arabs claimed sev- 
eral other civilian casualties last week. 
At Munich’s Riem airport, three swarthy 
men sauntered toward passengers of an 
EI Al jet en route from Tel Aviv to Lon- 
don. The three, later identified as two 
Jordanians and an Egyptian, suddenly 
began tossing grenades and firing pis- 
tols. One Israeli was fatally wounded 
and 11 other people were hurt. At first, 
German police assumed that the three 
were after Actor Assaf Dayan, 23, 
Moshe’s son, who was the first pas- 
senger to notice the Arabs. Papers the 
men tried to discard when they were cap- 
tured, however, showed that they had 
planned to hijack the 707. 

Unstable Situation. The increasing at- 
tacks with civilians as targets added a 
volatile element to a situation that was al- 
ready as unstable as a vial of nitro- 
glycerin. In Cairo, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Egyptians staged the biggest 
demonstration since the Six-Day War, 
demanding vengeance for “the blood 
of the martyrs.” If one of the Israelis’ ob- 
jectives was to weaken Nasser, the raid 
seemed to be having the opposite effect 
—at least for the time being. “Nasser! 
Nasser!” screamed the crowds as Egypt's 
President drove to prayers at Al Azhar 
mosque with visiting Sudanese Premier 
Jaafar Nemery and Libyan Leader Col- 
onel Muammar Gaddafi. Two newspa- 
pers in the Egyptian capital, noting that 
U.S. Phantom jets had been used to 
carry out the Abu Zabal raid, called it 
“an American-Israeli crime in which 
Nixon is an accomplice.” 

Thrust onto the defensive, the U.S. 
upbraided Israel for the attack. Under 
Secretary of State Elliot Richardson 
publicly deplored both the Abu Zabal 
bombing and the Munich attack; pri- 
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vately, he emphasized Washington's un- 
happiness over the bombing during a 
two-hour meeting with Israeli: Ambas- 
sador Itzhak Rabin. 

The new round of bloodshed also 
spurred fresh demands for an end to 
the fighting. Charles Yost, U.S. Am- 
bassador to the U.N., proposed at a meet- 
ing with his British, French and Soviet 
counterparts in Manhattan that the Big 
Four try to implement a cease-fire. In 
Addis Ababa, U.S. Secretary of State 
William Rogers had a 75-minute talk 
with Yugoslavia’s President Tito, who 
will see Gamal Abdel Nasser later this 
month in Cairo. 

Plainly, the week’s events have com- 
plicated the already grave dilemmas that 
confront all the principals in the Mid- 
dle East crisis: 

THE U.S. Before the month is out, Pres- 
ident Nixon is supposed to reply to an Is- 
racli request for 24 more Phantom jets 
and 80 Skyhawks to offset the sale of 
nearly 110 French Mirages and train- 
ers to Libya. U.S. officials insisted that 
the Abu Zabal raid would not delay 
the decision, But a postponement would 
surprise nobody, for Nixon is bound to 
be faulted no matter what he decides. 
If he sells more jets to the Israelis, the 
Arabs warn that they might move against 
the American companies that now pump 
some $2.5 billion in oil from Arab 
wells annually. If Nixon refuses to sell 
the jets, the Israelis might be tempted 
to mount a major offensive before their 
neighbors have time to gain military se- 
niority. Only last week, Dayan noted 
that by next summer “the Egyptians 
will have more tanks, more planes, more 
sophisticated weapons and better-trained 
forces.” 

THE SOVIET UNION. Moscow's dilemma is 
similar in some respects to Washington's. 
For months, Egyptians have been grum- 
bling because the Soviets refuse to sup- 
ply them with offensive arms. The Krem- 
lin fears that if it provides such arms, 
the result might be a war that could 
spread rapidly beyond the Middle East 
But if Moscow keeps turning Nasser 
down, it risks losing leverage. 

JORDAN. King Hussein wants peace, prob- 
ably more than any other Arab leader. 
But he remembers well how his grand- 
father, King Abdullah, was cut down 
by Arab assassins in 1951 for consid- 
ering a separate settlement with the Is- 
raclis. Nevertheless, Hussein would like 
to curb the fedayeen within Jordan be- 
fore their activities bring new Israeli re- 
prisals. After conferring with Nasser in 
Cairo last week, Hussein announced stiff 
new limitations on the guerrillas. But 
he quickly backed down as battles broke 
out between the fedayeen and his army; 
one report said that 29 were killed. 
eGypt. In numerous speeches, Nasser 
has vowed that he will reply in kind to Is- 
raeli attacks. He has not done so, ex- 
cept for a few costly pinpricks. Last 
week, for example, four Egyptian planes, 
including a Sukhoi-7 bomber, were de- 
stroyed in attacks on Isracli positions, 
Because the MIGs that form the bulk 
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of Nasser’s air force cannot reach Is- 
racli cities and return to bases in Egypt. 
Nasser may soon seck permission to 
use landing strips in Jordan and Syria. 

IisRAEL. Once seen as the David of the 
Middle East, surrounded by 100 mil- 
lion hostile Arabs, Israel is increasingly 
being transformed in the world’s eyes 
into the Goliath, as a result of episodes 
like that at Abu Zabal. Yet, the Israelis 
ask, how were they supposed to re- 
spond when Nasser launched his war 
of attrition? In an acrimonious Cabinet 
debate last week, Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban proposed that Israel stop the shoot- 
ing On its own, not only to scout peace 
possibilities but also to regain some of 
its lost good will. Premier Golda Meir 
coldly rejected the idea. One upshot of 
the debate has been to improve Da- 
yan’s chances of succeeding Golda. Pre- 
viously, Deputy Premier Yigal Allon 
was thought to be first in line. With 
the war heating up, Golda now seems 
to be leaning toward Soldier Dayan 
as the man whose views on the fight- 








AFRICA 
Hunting for a Policy 


“Africa,” said Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers in Addis Ababa last week, 
“is going to be more important in the 
thinking of the U.S. in the future.” It 
could scarcely be less. In the recent 
past, Africa has ranked at or near the 
bottom of every U.S. priority list. Di- 
rect economic aid totals just $154 mil- 
lion this year, compared to $52 million 
for Laos alone. Rogers, the first U.S. 
Secretary of State to visit the con- 
tinent, seems determined to make some 
changes—provided the price is right. 

“It may well be.” Rogers told TiMe’s 
John Blashill as his Air Force 707 jet 
streaked south from Addis toward Nai- 
robi, “that the U.S. can play a major 
role in channeling the African nations 
toward regional development—without 
spending too much money.” Given the 
prevailing ‘“no-foreign-entanglements” 
mood of Congress, sizable increases in 
U.S. aid to Africa are unlikely in any 


ROGERS & HAILE SELASSIE IN ADDIS ABABA 
A major role with a minor investment. 


ing are most compatible with hers 

If not intolerable, the situation has 
thus become extremely uneasy for ev- 
erybody involved. But how is it to be im- 
proved? Some U.S. officials believe that 
Nasser could do it simply by agreeing 
to a cease-fire, but that is something he 
has refused to do several times. Eban’s 
idea of a unilateral Israeli cease-fire 
might inspire the Arabs to stop shoot- 
ing, but other Israelis regard that as a 
very iffy proposition. Hussein could set 
peace talks in motion by seeking a set- 
tlement with the Israelis on his own, 
though it is just as conceivable that he 
would set nothing in motion but his 
own downfall. Meanwhile, the hot sum- 
mer envisioned by Moshe Dayan draws 
nearer. The way things are going, it 
could even arrive by spring. 


case. Thus Rogers intends to supplement 
aid “by looking for ways to encourage 
private investment.” 

Four Principles. Since the end of 
the Congo rebellion in the mid-1960s, 
the U.S. has been content to maintain 
a profile so low as to be nearly invis- 
ible. As a result, Black African feelings 
about the U.S. are lukewarm at best 
In North Africa, however, the position 
is slightly different. In both Morocco 
and Tunisia, first and second among Af- 
rica’s nations in total U.S. aid, Rogers 
found a definite coolness. That was large- 
ly because of the Arabs’ distaste for 
what they see as Washington's pro-ls- 
racl policy. In Morocco, Rogers made 
a few polite remarks at the airport; 
when the microphone was passed to For- 
eign Minister Abdelhabi Boutaleb, he 
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stood to leave without a word. Said 
one official: “No Arab state today, even 
one as far removed from the actual con- 
flict as Morocco, can afford to be too 
warm in its relations with the United 
States in these times.” That point was 
made even more clearly in Tunis, where 
some 2,000 screaming students staged 
a five-hour anti-U.S. demonstration on 
the day of Rogers’ arrival. 

In contrast to the stormy scenes in 
North Africa, Rogers’ welcome to Ethi- 
opia was calm. On arriving in Addis, 
Rogers laid out the four basic prin- 
ciples on which U.S.-African policy 
would be based: 1) opposition to “sys- 
tems based on racial discrimination” 
a clear slap at the governments of 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the Por- 
tuguese colonies of Angola and Mo- 
zambique; 2) “deep respect for the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of African 
nations”; 3) recognition of a “special ob- 
ligation” to assist African economic de- 
velopment; and 4) the intent to help 
Africa keep out of struggles between 
the big-power blocs. 

Rogers talked three times with Em- 
peror Haile Selassie. The Emperor put 
in a strong bid for more arms, largely, 
he said, because the Soviets were gain- 
ing alarming influence in neighboring 
Somalia and the Sudan, Selassie said lit- 
tle of the domestic unrest that forced 
him to close the national university and 
most high schools last month. He was 
equally bland about the activities of 
the Damascus-based Eritrean Liberation 
Front, which is fighting to establish a sep- 
arate Eritrean state in northern Ethiopia. 
In the past six months, the front has hi- 
jacked three Ethiopian Airlines planes 
and kidnaped (briefly) the U.S. consul 
general in the northern city of Asmara. 

No Cemeteries. Perhaps the liveliest 
moment in Addis came when Diallo 
Telli, the abrasive Guinean who serves 
as secretary general of the Organization 
for African Unity, complained to Rog- 
ers that the U.S. was not helping Af- 
rica in its battle against white racism 
in the southern nations. He told Rogers 
that he had seen the American cem- 
eteries on the battlefields of World War 
Il, when the U.S. fought against fas- 
cism. To that, Rogers had a sharp re- 
tort. Stating that the U.S. was inter- 
ested only in solving African problems 
by peaceful means, he added: “We hope 
there will be no American cemeteries 
in Africa in the future.” 

Late in the week, Rogers conferred 
in Nairobi with Kenyan President Jomo 
Kenyatta, then planned to spend the 
weekend watching elephants in the wild 
splendors of Tsavo National Park, 150 
miles from the capital. “Let's not call 
it a day off,” he told his staff. “Let's 
call it a fact-finding expedition.” Facts, 
after all, are what he is looking for 
—and over the next stops on his ten- 
country, two-week trip—Zambia, the 
Congo, Cameroun, Nigeria, Ghana and 
Liberia—Rogers will be looking hard 
for areas in which U.S. aid can be 
more effectively used. 
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COMMUNISTS 
Clampdown in the West 


“Our cause is just, our objectives 
will be achieved—all the more quickly 
when our methods have been profoundly 
changed.” 

With those words, Philosopher Roger 
Garaudy strode defiantly from the plat- 
form of the French Communist Party's 
19th Congress in Nanterre. Not one of 
the 960 delegates applauded. They did 
not expel him from the party, but when 
the congress ended last week Garaudy 
was no longer a member of either the Po- 
litburo or the Central Committee, on 
which he had served for 14 and 24 
years, respectively. For his outspoken 
criticism of the Czechoslovak invasion 
and other Soviet ventures, France's 
Communists had in effect demoted one 
of their most distinguished leaders to 
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as diverse as Picasso and the Sino-So- 
viet dispute. 

The orthodox leaders of France's 
Communist Party, which regularly draws 
20% of the vote in Assembly elections, 
have become increasingly angered by 
Garaudy. He sees the emerging class of 
scientists and technicians as “a new his- 
torical bloc” that should be considered 
allies of the workers—a view that stan- 
dard party ideologues consider danger- 
ously revisionist. After the 1968 in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia, Garaudy said 
bitterly: “Brezhnev surpassed Stalin.” 

Orthodoxy Supreme. The _ post- 
Czechoslovak era has placed nearly all 
Western Communists in a painful di- 
lemma. In the beginning, many party 
leaders hotly criticized the Soviets. Now, 
though most still consider the invasion 
a dreadful mistake, they argue that con- 
tinued protest can do no good and 





PARTY DELEGATES VOTING AT NANTERRE 


Rarer—and riskier. 


the rank and file. He will probably lose 
even that standing, he says, when his 
new book is published this week. Its 
title: The Whole Truth. 

In thus punishing dissent, the French 
were following an impulse that, in some 
form, has seized many Western Com- 
munist parties of late. Especially in the 
larger ones, the hierarchy is reasserting 
demands for an orthodox, centralized 
ideology. Open criticism is rarer—and 
riskier—than it has been for years. 

New Bloc. Garaudy, 56, is one of 
the pre-eminent figures of France’s in- 
tellectual left. The son of a poor Mar- 
seille working-class family, he became 
a convert to the religious principles of 
Karl Barth and to the political ones of 
Karl Marx, in that order, by the age of 
20. He remains a firm believer in both, 
and has been one of the foremost ad- 
vocates of a Marxist-Christian dialogue. 
In attempting to reconcile the two, he ap- 
plies Barth's lesson—"“Whatever we say 
about God, it is men who say it”—to di- 
alectical materialism. The humanism in 
both Christianity and Marxism, Garaudy 
believes, provides a meeting ground. He 
is the author of 22 books on subjects 





should cease. Many party members, ¢s- 
pecially intellectuals, refuse to be si- 
lent; they argue that the Communists 
can make little headway among voters 
in the West as long as they remain sub- 
servient to Moscow. Nonetheless, says 
British Sovictologist Leopold Labedz, 
“the trend is toward more internal con- 
trol, clamping down on heretics and 
making local orthodoxy supreme.” 

This has also been evident in the 
West's largest Communist party, the Ital- 
ian, with 1,500,000 members and 25% 
of the national vote, Last June a dis- 
sident faction in the Italian party start- 
ed publishing a newspaper called // Man- 
ifesto, whose attacks on the leadership 
and demands for revolution gave Ital- 
ian Communists the somewhat dubious 
distinction of having their own under- 
ground press. Since late last year, no 
fewer than 272 Communists associated 
with the paper have been suspended in- 
definitely from their party jobs. Com- 
pared with the mass purges and even 
executions in Western parties during 
Stalin’s era, that may be tame stuff. 
But in an age when the party is striv- 
ing for respectability and hoping for 
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running at 29 knots. 


Secretaries jam elevators. Elevators unload into subWays. 
Meals begin to cook. TV sets come alive. It’s rush hour in Philadelphia. 
That peak power period of late afternoon and early evening. 

A bustling city like Philadelphia has to have 
an extra supply of power ready. It does. United Aircraft power. 
Our gas turbines drive generators for Philadelphia’s 
electric company. And for some 50 others. 

While out on the ocean, our jetpower aboard 9 new 
Coast Guard cutters sends them clipping along at 29 knots. 
Each one has two FT4 turbines derived fromthe 
same jet engines that power commercial aircraft. 

United Aircraft jetpower has been flying 
along time. We're also in 
our element on land or on sea. 
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enough votes to earn a place in a gov- 
erning coalition, the suppression of tn- 
ternal dissent can hardly help 

Intraparty strife has 
some of Europe’s smaller parties. In Aus- 
tria, the hierarchy killed a rambunctious 
magazine that grew increasingly critical 
of Soviet dogma. In Britain, where the 
leadership has made public peace with 
Moscow but remains privately critical, 
a pro-Kremlin§ faction has recently 
gained strength. In tiny Finland, 
erned by a coalition that includes the 
Communists, the party leadership was 
forced to mollify a growing, Moscow 
oriented faction by criticizing the gov- 
ernment’s economic policies, The result 
has been to weaken the Communists’ po 
sition in the coalition 

Gruesome Festival. Though Lon- 
don’s Observer called the Garaudy ep 
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isode a “gruesome festival of discipline,” 
it is unlikely to cause a decrease in the 
size of the Communist vote in Euro- 
pean countries; much of that support 
comes from disaffected groups who have 
no other way to register their protest. 
Such attempts to muzzle dissenters, how- 
ever, are likely to make it difficult for 
the Communists to register any signif- 
icant increase at the polls, especially 
among younger voters who are turned 
off by political machinations. 








FRANCE 


Peerless Performance 

It was closing time at the Ruby Bar 
in Pigalle, but Roger Delfau, 32, and 
his chum, René Corda, 26, 
from sated. They persuaded the tall bru 
nette barmaid, Marie-Madeleine Irbah, 
25. to join them for another drink. An 
hour later Marie-Madeleine found her 
self facing a pistol in a Citroén with re- 
clining seats, parked in a lonely forest 
At daybreak, she went to the police 
and reported that she had been raped re 
peatedly. The two men were convicted, 
fined $1,000 in damages, and sentenced 
to three years in prison 

Last week, when the verdict was ap- 
pealed in a Paris court, Judge Paul Hel- 
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fer seemed incredulous. “How many 
times were you assaulted?” he asked 
Marie-Madeleine. “If 1 told you,” she re- 
plied, “you wouldn't believe me.” The 
judge insisted, and Marie-Madeleine 
finally said that in an hour, she had 


been assaulted 18 times 

Roger demurred. “Your honor,” he 
said, “I'm not a bull.” So did Roger’s at- 
torney, Genevieve Aiche, 27, a pretty 
redhead. “Permit me to be skeptical,” 
she said. “Eighteen assaults in one hour, 
even perpetrated by two men in relay, 
seem to me to be pure myth. It would 
have made Francois I, Henri IV and 
Louis XV jealous, and they were Kings 
of France. After all, where is the wom- 
an who, after 18 assaults, would have 
the effrontery to complain?” 

Judge Helfer was impressed. Although 
he increased Marie-Madeleine’s damages 
to a total of $3,000, he suspended the de- 
fendants’ sentences. 
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BREZHNEV AT CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETING IN DECEMBER 


R for Russia 


INCE Communist Party Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev addressed the Central 
Committee last December, his withering 
attack on the Soviet Union’s shortcom- 
ings has been the No. | topic of dis- 
cussion whenever citizens gather in pri- 
vate. In a two-hour, 40-minute talk, 
Brezhnev delivered scathing criticisms 
of inefficiency and mismanagement, 
naming names and citing specific ex- 
amples of waste. Only the more 
eral parts of the speech were reprinted 
in a Pravda editorial, but the entire 
blast is being read as a letter at closed 
party meetings 
Intellectual Sensation. Brezhnev’s an- 
gry accusations have inspired thoughtful 
replies from a number of prominent So 
viet citizens. One of the most compelling 
responses was circulating last week 
among intellectuals in Some 
thought that it came from Academician 
Andrei Sakharov, the gifted physicist 
whose 10,000-word essay outlining a sce- 


gen- 


Moscow 


nario of economic convergence between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union created a 
sensation among intellectuals 18 months 
ago. Others believed that it was written 
by someone who knows and shares the 
physicist’s view, though not necessarily 
by Sakharov himself. Sakharov was re- 
moved from work requiring security 
clearance after the essay had been circu- 
lated. If the new letter is Sakharov’s it in- 
dicates that he still feels sufficiently in- 
dependent to write an extremely candid 
appraisal of the current state of Soviet 
affairs. The text 


“Leonid Ilyich, 

“Your letter, addressed to all mem 
bers of the Communist Party of the 
U.S.S.R., is being read aloud at closed 


party meetings. It cites certain details, 
unknown to the rank and file; but in 
picture is painted which has 
long been known to party members as 
well as the whole people 

“We have known for a long time 
that we have lost not only the battle 
for the moon but the economic race as 
a whole; that the productivity of labor 
Is insignificant here; that our country is 
turning into a raw-material-supply ap 
pendix of Europe; and that we hold 
out only because of our fabulous nat 
ural traditional pa- 
tience of the peasants, Everyone knows 
that no one wants to do real work here 
but just shows off before his chief, that 





eral, a 


resources and the 


such artificial events as jubilees and an 
niversaries have become more important 
for us than real events of 
and social life 

“All this is a result of the fact that 
for many years we have been living in 
an imaginary world and are deceiving 
each other, and we cannot bring our 
selves to face the truth at a time when 


economic 


other countries do not live in the clouds 
but build their economies in the real 
world and therefore are getting ahead 
of us still more and more. There is not 
a single friendly gathering at which 
this would not be discussed, After all, ev- 
eryone knows that overlong collective 
self-deception leads inevitably to catas- 
trophe. In all of Russia there is talk 
about it. And now—your letter 

“This is a bold and correct step on 
your part, and history will give you cred- 
it for it. But history will not forgive 
you if measures do not fol 
low the signal. And they are very sim 
ple. A cure follows from the diagnosis 
The total mutual lying can be cured 


salvation 
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only by public discussion. What amount 
of initiative, intellect and enthusiasm 
will emerge, if finally mouths are no 
longer gagged. Dozens of articles lie in 
editorial offices of magazines. dozens 
of books have been typed, which hon- 
estly analyze our life. All this is sup- 
pressed. Solzhenitsyn—the pride of Rus- 
sian literature—was driven out of the 
Writers’ Union, The parliament, which 
costs so much money, has become a 
blind voting machine 

“Public discussion and only public dis 
cussion can put sick Russia on the path 
of recovery.” 

Criticism and self-criticism were two 
of the things urged by Brezhnev in his 
speech, and he appears to be getting them 
—perhaps more than he intended. Most- 
ly, his recommendations applied to the 
economic sphere, where new approaches 
are plainly needed to overcome the slug- 
gish performance of recent years, After 
all, 1970 was the target date by which 
Soviet planners expected their economy 
to surpass that of the U.S 

The “Sakharov letter” applauds that 
spirit, but it also raises an intriguing 
question: Can the open atmosphere 
urged by Brezhnev for factories and 
planning boards be extended to other 
areas of Soviet life? 


ALBANIA 
Emulating Mao 


Alone among Europe's Communist 
countries, tiny Albania has stood stead- 
fastly behind China in its dispute with 
the Soviet Union. Now it appears that 
there are no lengths to which the little 
Balkan dictatorship will not go to em- 
ulate its big brother to the east, Be- 
cause of industrial and agricultural 
shortfalls, Communist Party Boss Enver 
Hoxha has decreed “a new and big fire 
for a chain of revolutionary undertak- 
ings in all corners of the fatherland” 

in short, a “Great Leap Forward.” 

Since the program was launched at 
a party plenum in December, the of- 
ficial press has been full of astounding re- 
ports: a ten mile irrigation canal was 
dug in the Dibra district in eight hours, 
49 five-ton tractor trailers were turned 
out of a truck plant in twelve hours, 
an “assault group” cut 1,137.5 cords of 
wood in seven days 

The Albanians—who recently re- 
ceived three different Peking Cabinet 
delegations—have also unleashed some 
thing akin to Mao Tse-tung’s Red 
Guards. But where Mao’s obstreperous 
young Practorians deliberately sought 
to foment anarchy as a way of re- 
viving the regime's revolutionary spirit. 
Hoxha’s guards have become Tirana’s 
disciplinary watchdogs. Some purges 
have already begun at the district level 

Why copy a failure—and a disastrous 
one at that? Plainly, Hoxha is con 
vinced that there is no other way to 
get Albania’s tradition-oriented peasants, 
who comprise the bulk of the country’s 
2,000,000 people, to accept reforms, in- 
cluding the emancipation of women. 
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O the ordinary Soviet citizen, the 
U.S. is a country that. as Novelist 
Konstantin Simonoy recently wrote in 


Pravda, “willy-nilly occupies a_ vast 
amount of space in our consciousness.” 
There are only a few ways, however, in 
which Russians can satisfy their hunger 
for information about American life 
styles firsthand: examining the few con- 
sumer products available in hard-curren- 
cy shops, attending occasional educa- 
tional fairs sponsored by the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, and thumbing through 
the cultural exchange magazine A meri- 
Ka, which is popular despite a limited cir- 
culation of 55,000. The vast majority of 
reports about the U.S. appear in the So- 
viet Union’s state-run press, and whether 





discerning a “new spiritual force,’ and 
is particularly impressed by his difficulty 
in finding a toy water gun for a young 
friend. Simonov explains that a revul- 
sion against violence prompted many 
U.S. stores to drop toy weapons 
oc 

The most personal of the recent por- 
traits comes from two Pravda journalists, 
Washington-based Boris Strelnikov and 
his editorial colleague from Moscow, 
Igor Shatunovsky, who traveled coast 
to coast on a six-week automobile tour 
of the U.S. In an eleven-part series 
under the title “America on the Right 
and the Left.” they applaud American 
hospitality, motels, suburbia, telephone 
orders at drive-in restaurants and sky- 


JERROLD SCHECTER 


MOSCOW VIEW OF U.S. PEACE MOVEMENT IN VOZNESENSKY PLAY 


they involve Pentagon plans or kitchen 
conveniences, they almost invariably car- 
ry at least a tacitly unfavorable comment 
on capitalism, 

Though Soviet audiences see the U.S 
mostly through the astigmatic lens of ide- 
ology, some of the picture does come 
through in reasonably clear focus. De 
spite dogma, a new sophistication pre 
vails, most notably in the attitude that 
for all of America’s failings, there is 
much to be learned from the American 
experience. In recent months, Soviet 
media have carried an unusual amount 
of material about the U.S 

. 

In a wide-ranging portrait of the U.S 
at the end of the 1960s, for example. Si 
monovy finds that “Americans love their 
country,” even though they show “in- 
dignation™ against some of its policies 
He contradicts the usual Soviet picture 
of the U.S. as a nation without ideals, 





scraper construction (“The building rises 
by the minute, not by the day or week”). 
rhere are touches of naiveté: they be- 
lieve, for example, that drive-in banks 
are conveniences only for businessmen. 
There's also plain misinformation (the 
series opens with Negro women sweep- 
ing a street in front of the White House, 
though the Washington Sanitation De- 
partment employs no female street clean- 
ers, black or white). The most amusing 
tableau involves the Russians’ visit to 
the reading room of a right-wing or- 
ganization in Texas. The plump, gray- 
haired attendant happened to be nap- 
ping when they arrived, and he woke 
with a jolt that turned to shock when 
he learned the identity of his visitors 
rhe two Pravda men speculate jokingly 


The Russian-language signs read (left to 
right); “We Won't Strip,” “Make Love Not 
War” and “Exploiters, Serve Yourselves 
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that the librarian “was thinking that he 
had slept through some important event, 
maybe even an invasion.” 

For the most part, Strelnikov and 
Shatunovsky concentrate on America 
the Ill. Besides the problem of right- 
wing extremism, they examine the peace 
movement, the hippies and the gener- 
ation gap. Some of their statements 
are questionable (at the Chicago con- 
spiracy trial, they report that the ju- 
rors frequently cast “frightened glances” 
at Judge Hoffman). Some seem hy- 
perbolic: black Mayor Charles Evers of 
Fayette, Miss., they report, “has to be 
guarded more than all the American 
mayors put together.” After visiting sev- 
eral Indian reservations, they note that 
“even a comparison with hell seems in- 
sufficiently forceful.” To be sure, Strel- 
nikov and Shatunovsky describe genuine 
contradictions and crises in U.S. life. 
But overall, they offer their readers any- 
thing but a balanced view 

Interest in their series was enhanced 
by the fact that it was a sequel to one 
of the most famous opinion makers 
ever written in the Soviet Union. In 
1935, two noted humorists, Iya If and 
Yevgeny Petrov, made a similar tour 
of the U.S. and collected their articles 
in a book called Little Golden Amer- 
ica. Though they concluded that the De- 
pression-ridden, gang-infested U.S. was 
“seriously ill,” the two writers provided 
fascinating (to Russians) detail on Amer- 
ican life, such as the fact that refrig- 
erators were a commonplace home ap- 
pliance, The book became an overnight 
sensation in Stalin’s grim, prewar Rus- 
sia. Showing the same vein of interest 
in the recent series, more than 300 read- 
ers wrote to Pravda requesting more in- 
formation on the life of the ordinary 
American in 1970—what he earns, what 
he buys, what he reads, how he travels. 

. 

The poet's condensed images often 
capture a country’s spirit far better than 
the more diffuse writings of journalists 
or social scientists. Theatergoers in Mos- 
cow last week were treated to one poet's 
view of the U.S. in a new review of 
songs, pantomime and poems by An- 
drei Voznesensky, the finest younger 
poet in Russia. Named Look Our for 
Your Faces, the revue is a plea for in- 
dividuality and free expression, and it in- 
vokes some images of beauty in Amer- 
ica. With an arresting metaphor, Voz- 
nesensky celebrates San Francisco 

Down there, by the hotel 

black limousines, in rows, like shoes, 

as if the angels 

had flown in a hurry 

leaving their black galoshes 

In the most popular scene, Vladimir 
Vysotsky, one of Russia's most popular 
performers, sings a song likening tech- 
nological society—and that could mean 
Russia or America—to a pack of dogs 
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hunting down a noble wolf. The song 
ends with a line that could become Rus- 
sia’s equivalent of Bob Dylan's The 
Times They Are A-Changin’: “Today's 
not like yesterday.” 

If informed thinking and writing 
about the U.S. are becoming more so- 
phisticated, that is at least partly due 
to the two-year-old Institute of American 
Studies. Director Georgy Arbatov, re- 
cently writing in the first issue of the in- 
stitute’s journal, U.S.A., finds a climate 
in Washington that favors “serious cor- 
rective changes” in foreign policy. The 
journal also contains a translation of 
two chapters of Theodore H. White's 
The Making of a President—1968 and 
an article on management techniques, a 
subject that is coming in for increasingly 
unbiased study by Soviet bureaucrats. 

A big seller in Moscow at present is 
the book Business America, by Nikolai 
Smelyakov, Deputy Minister for For- 
eign Trade. Smelyakov plainly admires 
U.S. industrial organization, expressing 
a bureaucrat’s amazement that “the force 
of the spoken word” can eliminate much 
tiresome red tape in U.S. factories and 
offices. He is also impressed with Amer- 
ican roads, and at one point exclaims: 
“One can write a poem about Amer- 
ican warehouses.” Though he dutifully 
attacks the “dollar dictatorship,” he ends 
with an appeal that “we utilize the ex- 
perience of other nations and states, in- 
cluding the U.S., more widely.” 

. 

On a less technical level, U.S. busi- 
nessmen also hold a fascination for the 
public at large. A new television series 
entitled Rulers of the World has so far 
examined U.S. Businessmen Paul Getty 
and Howard Hughes. Like so much 
else presented about the U.S., however. 
the programs tend to be didactic, over- 
simplified morality plays designed to 
show why the accumulation of money 
is immoral; Getty is accused of using 
his to oppress the Arab peoples, Hughes 
to encourage vice in Las Vegas. 

The basic outline of America’s of- 
ficial portrait in the Soviet Union is 
still drawn according to the rigid dic- 
tates of such party-line propaganda, 
flawed by stereotypes and caricatures. 
But the key point is that in order to de- 
ride America’s wealth, as virtually every 
study does, Soviet writers and broad- 
casters must describe it in some detail 
Often it is such detail that commands 
the real interest of Soviet audiences. In 
the final sentence of their Pravda se- 
ries, Strelnikov and Shatunovsky quote 
their predecessors, If and Petrov; “One 
has to see the capitalist world to ap- 
preciate anew the world of socialism.” 
And yet, a little earlier in the same ar- 
ticle, they candidly confess: “We must 
be objective. We have to admit that we 
said more often than we would have 
liked: ‘We do not yet know how to do 
this. It would be nice to introduce it in 
our country.” ” 











BRITAIN 
The Girl Without a Country 


Africa’s march to independence has 
given most of the Dark Continent back 
to its black majority. But it is also wors- 
ening the lot of the area’s most signif- 
icant nonwhite minority—the Asians of 
East Africa. Thousands of Indian, Paki- 
stani and Goanese immigrants, who for 
many decades dominated commerce and 
small trade in Kenya and Uganda, could 
become in effect, stateless persons. 

Last week their plight was cruelly dra- 
matized by the case of Ranjan Vaid. 
Brought from India as a baby in 1948, 
the slight, bright-eyed girl spent most 
of her 22 years in Kenya. When Brit- 
ain granted the colony independence in 
1963, Ranjan was among the 120,000 
Asians in Kenya who opted to retain 
the dark blue passport of the United 
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RANJAN VAID AT LONDON AIRPORT 
Jumping the queve. 


Kingdom. For many, it has proved an 
unfortunate choice. In 1968, alarmed 
by growing racial tensions in Britain, 
Parliament amended the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act in an effort to stem 
the rising flow of Asians into the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, The amended act granted 
entry permits to only 8,500 Common- 
wealth immigrants a year and provided 
a special allotment for only 1,500 Brit- 
ish Asians (plus dependents). 

In a Vise. When Kenya and Uganda 
adopted policies of Africanization, the 
Asians were caught in a vise. Preference 
in business licensing and government 
jobs went to blacks, or in a few cases 
to Asians who had taken out Kenyan 
or Ugandan citizenship. Many Asians 
who had spent their entire lives in East 
Africa found, like Ranjan, that they 
could no longer get jobs. But neither 
could they emigrate to Britain. 

Two weeks ago, Ranjan boarded a 
Lufthansa flight for London, There she 
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planned to join her brother Shantilal, 
38, who entered Britain before the 1968 
quota was imposed and now earns 
$38.40 per week as an accountant. But 
Ranjan’s name was far down on the 
list of some 6,000 Asians waiting for ap- 
proval to enter Britain, and she was 
turned away by immigration officials at 
London's Heathrow Airport. 

Then began a nightmarish, nine-day 
odyssey of 17,069 miles. When she 
sought to return to Kenya, she was re- 
fused entry. Three other countries re- 
jected her pleas for admission. She drift- 
ed to airports in Frankfurt, Zurich, Ath- 
ens, Nairobi and Johannesburg, still clad 
in the same lime-green sari and red car- 
digan she wore when she left home. 
She was near collapse: “I have lived 
on rolls and coffee for a week,” she 
said. just want to go to bed and 
sleep.” 

Her situation stirred an uproar. In 
the House of Lords, a Laborite peeress 
asked scathingly if the government con- 
sidered it “conducive to British prestige 
that holders of British passports should 
be wandering about the world like Fly- 
ing Dutchmen,” Finally, beleaguered 
Home Secretary James Callaghan is- 
sued Ranjan a three-month entry per- 
mit. He also warned: “I cannot prom- 
ise to make it easy for those who try 
to jump the queue.” 

Others are likely to try, even though 
their chances of success seem slim. Sec- 
ond-class citizens in their adopted home- 
lands, unwelcome in their native coun- 
tries and unwanted in England, they 
form what Liberal M.P. David Steel 
called “a growing community of semi- 
destitute British citizens.” Already 
plagued by inadequate housing, crowded 
schools and bitter competition for jobs, 
Britain seems unwilling to worsen the sit- 
uation by relaxing its immigration laws. 





EAST GERMANY 
Dresden Rebuilt 


In five years of war, only a handful 
of bombs fell on Dresden, a city cel- 
ebrated by the Poet-Philosopher Herder 
as Germany's “Florence on the Elbe.” 
Devoted to art and architecture and 
free of all but a few light industries, 
the city came to be known as “the saf- 
est air-raid shelter in the Reich.” On 
Feb. 13, 1945, Dresden’s virtual im- 
munity ended in one of the worst ho- 
locausts of World War II.* 

Before the last note of Der Rosen- 
kavalier could be sung at Architect Gott- 
fried Semper's century-old opera house 
that night, the first wave of bombers 
thundered over the lovely cupolas, tow- 
ers and spires of the doomed city. In 
the next 14 hours, 1,400 British Lan- 
casters and American Flying Fortresses 
dropped 3,749 tons of explosives, Some 
650,000 incendiary bombs created a 
swirling “firestorm” that sucked every- 
thing around it into the inferno’s cen- 
ter. Columns of smoke plumed three 
miles into the glowing sky as the city 
burned for eight nights. Corpses, some 
shrunk to 3 ft. by the intense, fiery 
heat, littered the ground. Anywhere from 


Why this seemingly pointless air raid? In 
his history of World War I, Churchill argues 
somewhat dubiously that Dresden was a “cen- 
ter of communications of Germany's Eastern 
Front.” The official Royal Air Force war his- 
tory says the bombing was necessary to dis- 
rupt the German retreat before the onrushing 
Red Army. The U.S. State Department has 
said that it was in response to Stalin's re- 
quest for “increased aerial support.” British 
Historian David Irving, maintains, however, 
that the attack was a purely political act, de- 
signed “to impress the Soviet delegation” 
after the Yalta talks on postwar political prob- 
lems. And many Germans still feel the bomb- 
ing was vengeance for the destruction of 
Coventry, England, on Nov, 14, 1940. 





LUTHER STATUE BEFORE RUINED FRAUENKIRCHE 
Mute reminder of a massacre. 
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35,000 to 135,000 civilians perished. 
lhe city’s center was 75% destroyed. 
Gutted ruins and smoldering rubble were 
all that remained of Dresden’s justly re- 
nowned Baroque and Renaissance gems. 
Close to 200 paintings by Dutch and Ital- 
ian masters were lost. Last week 150,000 
people sadly commemorated the 25th an- 
niversary of the raid with speeches in 
the city’s Altmarkt. At 10 p.m., the 
exact hour the bombing began, Dresden’s 
church bells tolled a mournful peal. 

Cultural Memorial. Today Dresden’s 
artistic monuments are finally rising 
again. Despite critical food and hous- 
ing shortages right after the war, the 
East German Communist government 
made the restoration of Germany's Flor- 
ence a top priority. Ultimately, the proj- 
ect will cost $27.3 million, 

After revisiting Dresden, Time Cor- 
respondent George Taber reported: 
“Standing in the Theaterplatz, you see 
the rebuilt Hofkirche and the art gal- 
lery with the Zwinger Museum in the 
back. But you also see the bombed-out 
skeletons of the opera and the royal pal- 
ace. It is not a morose but an ambiv- 
alent feeling one has in Dresden. The 
restoration of the old masterpieces is en- 
couraging and uplifting, but the sight 
of the unreconstructed ones reminds 
one of the senselessness of the attack. 

“Though local publications always re- 
fer to it as ‘the Anglo-American bomb- 
ing,’ there really seems to be very little 
resentment against either nation. “No, 
there’s no hatred. We just try to forget 
about that whole bombing, and when 
you do that, you forget about who did 
it,’ said a retired engineer. But a local 
journalist commented: “We can under- 
stand the British more than the Amer- 
icans because we bombed their cities.” ” 

The first task in the reconstruction 
was restoring the Baroque 18th century 
Zwinger (literally, the Keep). In 1946, 
150 master stonemasons went to work; 
it took them 16 years to complete the 
job. Alongside the Zwinger, Semper’s fa- 
mous Gemiildegalerie (Art Gallery) once 
again exhibits Raphael's Sistine Ma- 
donna, twelve Rembrandts (including his 
Portrait of Saskia), 16 Rubenses, five Ti- 
tians and two Vermeers. Gaetano Chi- 
averi’s Baroque 18th century Hofkirche 
(Court Church) is finished and used reg- 
ularly for Catholic services. The old Land- 
haus (Statehouse), an imposing man- 
sion reminiscent of Versailles, has been 
turned into a museum (see color pag’). 
The exquisite Kronentor (Crown Gate) 
on the moated Zwinger has been re- 
stored to its original splendor, The royal 
palace and the opera house are to be re- 
built by 1980. 

Then there is the Frauenkirche 
(Church of Our Lady), whose majestic 
310-ft. dome once dominated the cen- 
ter of Dresden. Like Hiroshima’s In- 
dustrial Promotion Hall, it will be left 
in ruins, a mute reminder of the thought 
expressed by Kurt Vonnegut Jr. in 
his Dresden novel, Slaughterhouse 5: 
“There is nothing intelligent to say about 
a Massacre.” 
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Dresden’s 200-year-old Landhaus was 
one of nearly 30,000 buildings gutted 
in the 1945 fire-hombing, Its replica 
(below), which has been made a city 
museum, duplicates the old mansion. 
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The Kronentor, or Crown Gate, was 
completed in 1713 as the centerpiece 
of Dresden’s city wall. Badly damaged 
during the bombing, the moated gate 
was completely restored after 1945, 
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The 100 Pipers Legend. 


Our legend claims 
if you sip a perfect Scotch 
you'll hear 100 pipers play. 
That's a lot of Pipers. 


“But then 100 Pipers , 
is a lot of Scotch. ee 
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BOLIVIA 
Accusing Hands 


In the melodrama that followed Che 


Guevara's death in October 1967, no 
role was more bizarre than that of a 
bit player named Antonio Arguedas, 


41. a former Bolivian Interior Minister. 
By his own account, Arguedas smuggled 
a copy of Guevara’s diary out of Bo- 
livia and into Fidel Castro's hands, then 
fled his country to avoid arrest. He has 
been involved in a cat-and-mouse strug- 
gle with Bolivian authorities ever since. 

Arguedas was coaxed back to La 
Paz by the late President René Bar- 
rientos. In no time, Arguedas found him- 
self on trial for “treason and espionage.” 
Out on bail, he survived three attempts 
on his life. Last July he took refuge in 
the Mexican embassy in La Paz, and 
he is still there. 

Adolfo Siles, who became President 
after Barrientos was killed in a_hel- 
icopter crash, wanted to allow Arguedas 
to go into exile, but the military vetoed 
the idea. The generals’ most bizarre 
but compelling argument was that Ar- 
guedas had possession of Guevara's sev- 
ered hands, Che's hands had been pre- 
served in formaldehyde and examined 
in La Paz by fingerprint experts. No- 
body is sure what became of them 
after that. Even if they have not been de- 
stroyed, the hands could serve no fur- 
ther legal purpose—but they might have 
an enduring sentimental or superstitious 
value. The generals were concerned that 
Arguedas might have hidden the hands 
as well as certain tape recordings, which 
indicate that Che had been executed by 
the Bolivian armed forces, not killed in 
battle, as the Bolivians claimed. 

Before Siles could settle the matter, 
the generals overthrew him. Now they 
are hinting that Arguedas was involved 
in the cocaine trade. If so, said Pres- 
ident Alfredo Ovando Candia last week, 
this would “complicate Arguedas’ sit- 
uation.” To be exact, it would subject Ar- 
guedas to a criminal trial, making him 
ineligible for political asylum and per- 
haps ensuring that his tapes and those 
carefully preserved hands would remain 
permanently out of sight. 


CUBA 
The Yanqui Millionaires 


Aside from a few journalists and hi- 
jacked airline passengers, about the only 
Americans who have visited Cuba in re- 
cent years were 216 youths who jour- 
neyed there last fall, intent on helping 
Fidel Castro to attain his goal of a rec- 
ord 10 million-ton sugar harvest. Last 
week the 216 docked at St. John, N.B., 
and another 600 young militants board- 
ed the same ship to replace them. The 
achievements of the first group may 
prove difficult to duplicate. Taking the 
name Brigada Venceremos (rough trans- 
lation: the We Shall Overcome Brigade), 
they worked alongside Cuban workers, 
including, on one occasion, none other 
than Fidel, who is said to spend at least 
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four hours a day cutting cane. After 
nearly two months, the 216 Americans 
reached their goal: a harvest of 1,000.,- 
000 arrobas (about 25 million Ibs.). For 
their efforts, they received a most ironic 
title, considering Cuba’s emphasis on so- 
cialist orthodoxy: “the Millionaires.” 


LAOS 
Clearing the Plain 


Last fall, in a surprising reversal of 
form, Laotian troops backed by heavy 
American air support swept Communist 
forces off the strategically located Plain 
of Jars in north-central Laos. It was 
the first time in five years that the gov- 


ernment had controlled the area. Last 
week the pro-Communist Pathet Lao 
and their North Vietnamese allies 


launched a long-awaited attempt to re- 
gain the plain. 

As expected, Communist forces, in- 
cluding 16,000 of the 50,000 North Viet- 
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officials herded refugees aboard, many 
clutching terrified children as they leaned 
into the blast of the prop wash. 

Communist Canteens. The refugees 
were mostly old men and women and 
small children in ragged clothes. There 
were few young adults; most of them 
are in the hills with the Pathet Lao. 
The refugees’ eyes bore the blank, stoic 
look I have seen so often in the faces 
of peasants dispossessed by the Indo- 
China War, and relics of that war were 
everywhere. Many refugees carried stan- 
dard North Vietnamese army canteens. 

The final flight carried out the last 
26 refugees. In 1960 the plain had sup- 
ported about 150,000 people. Now after 
a decade of constant if relatively low- 
level fighting, there are no civilians left. 
Lat Sen’s houses are empty. Abandoned 
dogs, forming into packs, fight over the 
last few scraps of food. 

At Vientiane’s Wattay Airport, the 
refugees were met by Laotian govern- 


REFUGEES BOARDING U.S, AIRCRAFT 
The new tenants may pay heavily. 


namese troops in Laos, quickly overran 
several government outposts and moved 
down onto the plain. In Vientiane, few 
observers believed the area could be 
held. Anticipating defeat, the govern- 
ment ordered the evacuation of nearly 
15,000 Laotians from two airstrips on 
the plain to more secure locations near 
Vientiane. Time Correspondent David 
Greenway was on the last refugee flight. 
His report: 


All day long the big silver planes 
roared in over the Plain of Jars and 
touched down in a rooster tail of dust 
on the dirt strip at Lat Sen. There 
were Air America Caribous, C-123s and 
two four-engined C-130s borrowed from 
U.S. Air Force bases in Thailand. On 
some, their markings were painted over 
in an attempt to maintain the fiction 
that there is no U.S. military involve- 
mentin Laos. The engines never stopped. 
As doors opened, Laotian and American 


ment officials, loaded onto trucks and 
taken to reception centers. After pro- 
cessing, they were trucked to riverside 
villages, where hastily built bamboo-and- 
straw buildings awaited them. There 
seemed to be enough food but not much 
else. Even so, they seemed happy to be 
away from the guns; some of them had 
been living in caves on and off for two 
years to escape frequent bombing and 
shelling. As one old woman summed it 
up: “It was terrible. First one side came 
and then the other side, and they took 
our children.” 

Bombing Zone. The chief reason for 
the mass removal apparently was to 
turn the Plain of Jars into a free bomb- 
ing zone for U.S. aircraft—and the 
bombs are falling now. Though neither 
Vientiane nor Washington entertains 
much hope of keeping the plain out of 
Communist hands, they evidently plan 
to exact a heavy price from its in- 
coming tenants. 
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PEOPLE 





The distinguished gentleman was 
working busily in his chancellery office 
when the door burst open and a throng 
of German revelers rushed in. The Kar- 
neval celebrators planted the Prince of 
Fools’ plumed cap on his head, dan- 
gled three Orders of Fools around his 
neck, cajoled him into singing some spir- 
ited songs and downing a glass of cham- 
pagne while three comely ladies plant- 
ed kisses on his head. When the festiv- 
ities were over and the gang departed, 
it was back to business as usual for Ger- 
man Chancellor Willy Brandt. 

“I came here to kick the hell out of 
you,” a 17-year-old black youth in- 
formed conservative Cartoonist Al 
Capp during a taping session on Pub- 
lic Television’s new teen-age talkathon, 
“The Show.” That remark kicked off a 
sizzling one-hour discussion of the gen- 
eration gap, with 25 youngsters v. Capp 
“You're a creep,” one youngster stated 
during the talk session. “And you're 
nothing but vermin,” Capp retorted. 
When it was all over, the cartoonist re- 
Capped the confrontation by telling the 
kids: “I created all of you 20 years ago 
in my comic strips—I just didn’t have 
any idea you were all going to come 
true.” 

After six months of rift rumors, the 
breakup has finally become official: come 
mid-May, Chet Huntley leaves David 
Brinkley after a 134-year association that 
made them the No. | news team in the 
country. Huntley is headed for Marlboro 
Country, something called Big Sky Inc. 
$13 million resort and leisure- 
time enterprise’—in Montana. Good 
night, David 


—'a 


At a suburban supermarket in Wood- 
bury Heights, N.J., where Universal was 
filming They Might Be Giants, a kid 





JOANNE WOODWARD 
Bubbles in time. 
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WILLY BRANDT 
Bubbly in office. 


came up and offered Actress Joanne 
Woodward a stick of bubble gum. Jo- 
anne popped the wad into her mouth 
and began blowing bubbles. The ward- 
robe mistress couldn't have been hap- 
pier: she salvaged the gooey mess and 
used it to mend some broken cuff links 
worn in the next scene. 


The talk turned, as it does so often 
with parents these days, to marijuana. 
“I don't know whether my children 
have tried it or not,” New York City’s 
Mayor John Lindsay told his guest, “but 
I shouldn't be the least surprised it 
they have.’ His listener was Democrat 
Howard Samuels, who plans to chal- 
lenge Nelson Rockefeller for the gov- 
ernorship of New York this year. And 
Samuels had good reason to listen, for 
his son, Howard Jr., 17, was recently 
charged with possession of hashish. As 
for the mayor, he does not advocate le- 
galized pot, but fatherly figures that 
there are “a lot of irrational laws” on 
the books. 

Wearing a dark business suit beneath 
his pomp-and-circumstantial ermine- 
trimmed scarlet robes, Prince Charles 
last week took his seat in the House of 
Lords. After swearing allegiance to both 
his mother and himself (“Queen Eliz- 
abeth, her heirs and successors”), the 
prince self-consciously donned the flop- 
py black Cap of Maintenance. Then, 
like any mere peer, Charles retreated 
backstage and bummed a cigarette. 

Letter to the Times of London 

“Sir: My husband, T.S. Eliot, loved 
to recount how late one evening he 
stopped a taxi. As he got in, the driver 
said: ‘You're T.S. Eliot.” When asked 








how he knew, he replied: ‘Ah, I've got 
an eye for a celebrity. Only the other eve- 
ning I picked up Bertrand Russell, and 
IT said to him: “Well, Lord Russell, 
what's it all about?” And, do you know, 
he couldn't tell me.” 
Yours faithfully, 
Valerie Eliot” 

“It astounds me that we have pro- 
gressed so far in sexuality that  ulti- 
mately Rudi Gernreich’s unisexual con- 
cept should be as asexual as the Virgin 
birth.” Added Episcopal Priest Malcolm 
Boyd, a worldly and sometimes irre- 
ligious religious: “It's ending up to be 
the same bag.” 

Since his current bestseller is a sol- 
emn tale about the evils of suppressing 
literature, it is surprising to find Nov- 
elist Irving Wallace engaged in doing 
exactly that. Brandishing a temporary in- 
junction against Olympia Press, the jaun- 
ty bad boys of publishing, Wallace charg- 
es that their new paperback porn book, 
The Seven Minutes, by a pseudonymous 
JJ Jadway, threatens his own $7.50 best- 
seller of the same name, It just so hap- 
pens that the plot of Wallace’s book 
centers on the obscenity trial of a hot 
item he calls The Seven Minutes by a 
mysterious J J Jadway, “There is no 
J J Jadway except the one I created in 
my mind,” Wallace charges. Life fol- 
lows art? 

To the heroic strains of the second 
movement of Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony, Salvador Dali, gilded cane 
perched jauntily in one hand and a choc- 
olate bar in the other, shimmers into 
view. Voraciously, he rips off the wrap- 
per and enthusiastically devours the 


chocolate. “Je suis fou, je suis com- 
pléetement fou—du Chocolat Lanvin,” 
swears Dali. Well, he is not quite 
mad. For his candy commercial on 


French TV, the surrealist picks up a re- 
alistic $10,000, 


SALVADOR DALI 
Burble au chocolat. 
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Living without hot water is a fact of life for millions of people. And that's not 


i turned on the hot water all they have to contend with. For there’s also cracked plaster, 


dripping faucets, dingy rooms, no heat. 


Guess what? Equitable is trying hard to improve housing, especially in the metropolitan 


33 areas of our cities, where large sections have fallen into decay. We've 
it was hot? committed over $95,000,000 so far to provide better homes for those who 


need them most. We hope to be able to do more. 
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THE LAW 





The Chicago Trial: A Loss for All 


FTER five months of insult to the ju- 
dicial process, the trial of the Chi- 
cago Seven ended. A glassy-eyed jury 
of ten women and two men retired to 
ponder whether the defendants were 
guilty of “conspiracy to incite” the ri- 
ots that bloodied Chicago streets dur- 
ing the 1968 Democratic Convention. 
Appeals may go on for years. How- 
ever, the grotesque trial went far be- 
yond the question of whether seven 
assorted radicals actually started the me- 
lees. The real issue was the integrity of 
U.S. law in times of traumatic dissent. 
The defendants’ outrageous antics in 
court obscured that issue. 

The decision to prosecute was du- 
bious from the start. The Seven were 
the first to be charged under the 1968 
federal anti-riot law. Based on the “out- 
side agitator” explanation for ghetto 
riots, the statute made it a federal crime 
(punishable by a $10,000 fine, five years’ 
imprisonment, or both) to cross state 
lines with intent to incite, organize or 
participate in a riot. The law defined a 
riot as any public disturbance involving 
as few as three people and one act of vi- 
olence endangering any other person 
or property. 

“Police Riot." When the law was first 
proposed, the then Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark testified against it, un- 
derscoring the view of many legal schol- 
ars that its blunderbuss language was 
constitutionally questionable and might 
pose a threat to legitimate political ac- 
tivity. One major concern: a jury might 
infer that the organizers of a peaceful 
demonstration had riotous intentions 
even if hecklers or militants started a 
ruckus. After the convention, Clark re- 
fused to invoke the new law despite Chi- 
cago Mayor Richard Daley's contention 
that itinerant “terrorists” had caused 
the tumult. 

Clark was impressed with the find- 
ings of an investigation headed by Law- 
yer Daniel Walker, then the Mafia-fight- 
ing president of Chicago’s crime com- 
mission. The Walker Report agreed that 
some demonstrators had provoked the 
Chicago police. However, its conclusion 
was that “the vast majority of the dem- 
onstrators were intent on expressing their 
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JUDGE JULIUS HOFFMAN 
Battle between two cultures. 


dissent by peaceful means,” and that 
the eruption had in effect been a “po- 
lice riot.” Clark ordered a federal grand 
jury in Chicago to begin investigating 
possible federal law violations by over- 
reacting policemen. 

Sample Insurgents. “If the new Ad- 
ministration prosecutes the demonstra- 
tors,” Clark said, “it will be a clear 
sign of a hard-line crackdown” on dis- 
sent. Shortly thereafter, Richard Nixon's 
new Attorney Gencral, John Mitchell, 
authorized the U.S. Attorney in Chi- 
cago, Thomas Foran, to add demon- 
stration leaders to the grand jury's agen- 
da. In March, the grand jury indicted a 
balanced ticket: cight policemen, eight 
radical ralliers. 

Seven officers were charged under 
an 1866 law (maximum penalty: one 
year in prison, $1,000 fine) that forbids 
public officials to inflict summary pun- 
ishment, The eighth was accused of per- 
jury for denying that he had _ struck 
anyone. All eight policemen have since 
been tried and acquitted. The eight rad- 
icals, charged with violating as well as 
conspiring to violate the far stiffer anti- 
riot law, represented virtually every 
brand of insurgency that challenged U.S. 
politics in the 1960s. Tom Hayden and 
Rennie Davis were among the founders 
of Students for a Democratic Society. 
Abbie Hoffman and Jerry Rubin typ- 
ified the anarchistic yippies (Youth In- 





FROINES 
Insult to the judicial process. 


HOFFMAN 


ternational Party). David Dellinger was 
a prominent pacifist; John Froines and 
Lee Weiner were antiwar academics. 
Bobby Seale was national chairman of 
the Black Panthers. 

Planned Violence. The trial took 
place under the eye of a 74-year-old 
judge with a penchant for becoming per- 
sonally involved in the matters before 
him. U.S. District Judge Julius Hoffman, 
no kin to Abbie, refused to delay the 
trial for seven weeks so that Black Pan- 
ther Seale could be represented by his 
regular lawyer, Charles Garry, then 
about to be hospitalized. When Seale re- 
peatedly shouted for the right to de- 
fend himself, Hoffman had him bound 
and gagged, and eventually handed him 
a four-year sentence for contempt. The 
judge severed Seale’s case, thus reduc- 
ing the Chicago Eight to the Seven. 
Time and again, Hoffman ruled out ev- 
idence that Defense Attorneys William 
Kunstler and Leonard Weinglass tried 
to present, including the testimony of 
Ramsey Clark. The wranglings forced 
Hoffman to send the jury from the court- 
room so often that it did not hear rough- 
ly a third of what went on. 

Under the blurry federal conspiracy 
doctrine, Foran had to show only that be- 
fore the defendants got to Chicago they 
had knowingly agreed to incite riots, 
and that after they got there one of 
them had done something about it. The 
star prosecution witnesses were four un- 
dercover agents, who said that the Seven 
had planned violence before the con- 
vention, and that several threw rocks 
at police cars, purchased materials for 
fire and stink bombs, and made _in- 
flammatory speeches urging the crowds 
to march without permits and “kill the 
pigs.” 

To dramatize their defiance, the de- 
fendants played guerrilla theater. When 
Judge Hoffman refused to let them bring 
a birthday cake into the courtroom for 
Bobby Seale, Rennie Davis yipped: 
“Hey, Bobby, they've arrested your 
cake.” Yippie Hoffman, brutally playing 
on the judge's sensitivities as a fellow 
Jew, cried: “You are synonymous with 
Adolf Hitler.” Dellinger peered at a tes- 
tifying prosecution witness and said 
“Bull----"—provoking a scuffle in which 
two spectators were arrested. No mat- 
ter how dubious the law under which 
they were tried, no matter how antag- 
onistic the judge, the defendants were 
striking at the U.S, legal system, which 
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can work only under at least a min- 
imal observance of civilized rules. “Peo- 
ple keep saying it’s too bad that we 
don’t behave so there can be a clear de- 
cision on the legal issues.” declared 
Abbie Hoffman. “But this trial is not 
about legal niceties. It’s a battle be- 
tween a dying culture and an emerging 
one.” 

New Disrespect. Kunstler promised 
appeals to test his belief. shared by 
some legal experts, that Judge Hoffman's 
procedural strictures made a fair trial im- 
possible, Other legal scholars felt that 
Hoffman's errors were less legal than 
Strategic. Granted, the provocations were 
horrendous; but by falling for the de- 
fendants’ obnoxious baiting, they said, 
the judge had compounded the impres- 
sion of unfairness given by the original 
decision to prosecute. Even so, if the de- 
fendants have indeed provoked Hoffman 
into reversible errors, an appeals court 
might consider no further issues, thus, 
ironically, sustaining the anti-riot law's 
probable “chilling effect” on all dem- 
onstrations. The defendants’ antics have 
outraged many Americans who now de- 
plore dissension more than ever. At the 
same time, the trial has tragically con- 
vinced many young people that the U.S. 
judicial system is a tool for “repressing” 
dissent. Hostility toward the courts has 
already reached New York and Wash- 
ington, where Black Panthers and an- 
tuwar clergymen have tried to turn their 
trials—for more palpable offenses than 
those committed by the Chicago de- 
fendants—into similar arenas. 

After more than 20,000 pages of tes- 
timony by 77 witnesses for the pros- 
ecution and 113 for the defense, Judge 
Hoffman instructed the weary jurors: 
“If you find that a conspiracy existed 
and that during it one of the alleged 
Overt acts was committed by a member 
of that conspiracy, that is sufficient to 
find all members of the conspiracy guilty. 
When persons enter the unlawful agree- 
ment, they become agents for one an- 
other.” He added: “You must not be 
influenced by any antagonism you may 
feel for the defendants’ hair style . 
or life-style.” 

Virtually before the door had closed 
behind the jury, Hoffman started mak- 
ing his own feelings clear by charging 
the defendants—and their lawyers 
—with “reprehensible” contempt of 
court. He apparently hoped to evade a 
recent Supreme Court decision that re- 
quires jury trials for contempt charges 
involving long sentences. Consequently, 
Hoffman handed out a series of small 
sentences to run consecutively, Turning 
to Dellinger, the judge cited the pacifist 
for 32 separate offenses, sentenced him 
to a total of 29 months and 16 days in 
jail, and denied bail during his appeal. 
Amid angry cries from Dellinger's law- 
yers and tearful daughters, Hoffman or- 
dered: “Mr. Marshal, take this man 
into custody.” He then followed suit 
with all the others. By that time the 
jury's verdict, whatever it might be, hard- 
ly seemed to matter. 
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ENVIRONMENT 





Nixon Starts the Cleanup 


In a special message to Congress last 
week, President Nixon began to battle 
in earnest for protection of the U.S. en- 
vironment. His previous talk about the 
problem had sounded somewhat hollow. 
Even his new Council on Environmental 
Quality had appeared toothless: his re- 
cent ban on pollution by federal facil- 
ities seemed unenforceable. By sharp 
contrast, the President’s message last 
week contained 14 executive orders and 
23 requests for legislative acts. Tough, 
direct and specific, it surprised all White 
House watchers. 

It was also a political master stroke 
that cut through dozens of Democrat- 
sponsored environmental bills already 
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the local bonds that cities with poor cred- 
it cannot sell on the open market.* 
Despite his usual advocacy of strong 
state and local government, Nixon asked 
Congress to set nationwide federal stan- 
dards for air and water purity. Reason: 
Pollution is “no respecter of political 
boundaries.” He also proposed faster 
federal legal procedures to penalize in- 
dustrial and municipal polluters, set fines 
for persistent offenders at a maximum 
$10,000 a day, and called for new pow- 
er to obtain court injunctions forcing 
polluters to stop operations completely. 
No More Lead. While Detroit winced, 
Nixon focused on the automobile, which 
causes at least half of U.S. air pol- 
lution. He directed the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to es- 





"WELL, IT MAY HAVE BEEN YOURS TO START WITH, BUT 
WHAT DID YOU EVER DO ABOUT IT?” 


proposed or on the books. In effect, the 
President said that no one is yet certain 
how to cure all pollution, but that his Ad- 
ministration will now seek the best avail- 
able answers. Wherever conflicting inter- 
ests arise—for example, between agricul- 
tural pollution and productivity—Nixon 
called for thorough study by the Council 
on Environmental Quality. His Demo- 
cratic critics felt co-opted, to say the 
least. As one Senate staff expert put it: 
“We recognize a lot of the proposals as 
our own, But there's no use whining: we 
ought to support the program.” 

$10,000 a Day. Nixon's message, un- 
der preparation for six months, was 
clearly knowledgeable. Instead of at- 
tacking water pollution in individual lo- 
calities, for example, the President con- 
sidered whole river-basin systems. He 
pledged $4 billion in federal funds over 
the next five years to help municipalities 
build 1,500 new sewage-treatment plants 
and improve 2,500 existing facilities. 
The towns and cities will have to raise 
another $6 billion in matching funds, 
but they can expect assistance from a 
new Environmental Financing Author- 
ity. If Congress approves, this agency 
will issue its own federal bonds to buy 





tablish new standards to control auto 
emissions in 1973 and 1975 models. 
One proposal for meeting these stan- 
dards; remove lead additives from gas- 
oline, As a result, automakers will have 
to reduce engine horsepower, and gas- 
oline will cost more (see BusINEss). But 
the rules will reduce the toxic sub- 
stances that autos now spew into the 
U.S. air each year—notably 350 mil- 
lion pounds of lead, 12 million tons of 
hydrocarbons and 66 milion tons of car- 
bon monoxide. 

“Few of America’s eyesores are so un- 
sightly as its millions of junk automo- 
biles,”’ continued the President. He noted 
that it is now cheaper to abandon old 
cars in city streets and fields than to take 
them to wreckers. A possible solution, 
Nixon said, would be to include the cost 
of disposing of a car in its purchase price 
—which would entail yet another in- 
crease in the cost of a car. 

Turning to problems of land conserva- 


One flaw: the federal agency probably could 
not override state, regional or local bonding 
statutes, In consequence, any municipality that 
reached the legal limit of its bonding capac- 
ity might still be unable to build even des- 
perately needed treatment plants. 
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tion, the President called for an in- 
ventory of all 750 million acres of fed- 
erally owned property. He wants to 
review which holdings should be opened 
up as parks and recreational areas 
and which should be sold so_ that 
other lands may be purchased for the 
public weal. 

Room for Criticism. Despite the Pres- 
ident’s vigorous tone and concrete pro- 
posals, the message invited some crit- 
icism. No mention was made of the 
danger of oil pollution from proliferating 
offshore wells, or the environmentally 
absurd SST, with its sonic boom and 
probable pollution of the stratosphere. 
Nixon offered no proposals for curbing 
exhaust from the 83 million old cars 
now on the roads. Moreover the Pres- 
ident paid little attention to the key prob- 
lem of enforcement. Last fall, for ex- 
ample, the Federal Government an- 
nounced that DDT must soon be phased 
out of use in the U.S. But delaying ac- 
tions by farmers and manufacturers are 
likely to keep the persistent pesticide in 
use for years to come. 

Despite such shortcomings, the Presi- 
dent's message highlights the complex is- 
sues that Americans now must confront. 
At the very least, it should serve to tell 
skeptics that environmental problems are 
real, and will not just go away. If Con- 
gress responds, the U.S. can begin coher- 
ent action on a scale that few dreamed 
possible even a month ago. 


Globe’s Mystery 

In Arizona last June, a U.S. Forest 
Service helicopter set out to spray the 
parched Pinal Mountains with potent 
herbicides—mainly one called Silvex, 
plus small quantities of 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T. Purpose of the spraying oper- 
ation: to preserve precious water for peo- 
ple by killing water-consuming vegeta- 
tion. Unfortunately, instead of being 
mixed with diesel oil, the defoliants were 
mistakenly applied with water, which 
quickly evaporates in the arid area. As a 
result, they were especially toxic. Worse, 
the helicopter strayed over the copper- 
mining town of Globe (pop. 6,000), the 
far outskirts of which were soon cov- 
ered with a fine white mist. 

Although Globe residents had lived 
easily with the Forest Service's spraying 
Program since 1965, they were outraged 
when backyard vegetation recently be- 
gan to wither. Then eggplants turned 
as orange as pumpkins. Pumpkins 
turned as black as charcoal. And des- 
ert yucca, which normally grows as 
straight as a telephone pole, developed 
S curves. 

Lurking Spies. Outrage became an 
ecological crusade when some of the 
people who were exposed to the spray 
began to have odd complaints. Mrs. Wil- 
lard Shoecraft, about 50, suffered chest 
pains, shortness of breath, repeated va- 
ginal bleeding and numbness of her 
hands and legs. Robert McCray, 33, 
had some of the same symptoms; his in- 
fant son nearly died. At least half a 
dozen other families experienced stom- 
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ach upsets after the spraying. Robert Mc- 
Kusick, 39, says that 60% of the kids 
in his small goat herd have been born 
dead or deformed in the past two years. 


Is Silvex—or any other defoliant 
—the real culprit? Globe's veterinarian 
insists that he has noticed nothing out of 
the ordinary in local animals. Doctors 
too are puzzled. Says one: “I keep trying 
to see the relationship between the spray- 
ing and the illnesses, but I have simply 
not found anything.” Says another: “Old 
troubles have been given new names.” 

The doctors may be right. James An- 
drews, 39, describes in detail his three- 
year history of strange illnesses. But 
the closest he has ever been to the her- 
bicide is 50 yards from a Ranger sta- 
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MRS. SHOECRAFT & POISONED PLANT 
Where is the real Dr. Epstein? 


tion where, he says, “I was told they 
had two cans of it.” Mrs. Shoecraft is 
convinced that her phone is being 
tapped, her mail opened, her every move- 
ment watched by lurking spies. 

Paranoid Outburst. To find out just 
what was happening, a group from En- 
vironmental Action in Washington, D.C., 
visited Globe. With them was Dr. Sam- 
uel Epstein, a distinguished expert on 
herbicides from the Harvard Medical 
School. The group ended up perplexed 
—and incredulous. Some of the Silvex- 
touched residents tried to check on Dr. 
Epstein’s credentials by telephoning Har- 
vard. In a paranoid outburst. others ac- 
cused the investigators of being im- 
postors, really representatives of chem- 
ical manufacturers in clever disguise. 
The real Dr. Epstein, they said, had 
died six years ago. To look further into 
the mystery, eight Government scientists 
left for Globe early this week. So far, 
only one thing seems clear: environ- 
mental concern can do odd things to 
some people's minds. 
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The Killer from Lassa 

“The discovery of a new disease is al- 
ways exciting,” Dr. John D. Frame 
told the New York Society of Trop- 
ical Medicine, “especially when it proves 
to be as contagious, lethal and ap- 
parently widespread as Lassa fever.” 
Such adjectives, coming from a Co- 
lumbia University professor, sounded 
unscientifically hyperbolic. In fact, they 
represented an understatement of the 
facts. When Dr. Frame, an assistant pro- 
fessor of tropical medicine at Columbia, 
reported his findings late last month, 
Lassa fever had already proved so dead- 
ly that one of the world’s most expert 
virologists had fallen ill of the dis- 
case, a lab assistant and two nurses 
had died of it, and research with the 
virus had been abandoned until more 
exacting safety precautions could be 
devised, 

Frame has been concerned for 17 
years with the medical care of mis- 
sionaries, many of them working in Af- 
rica, He has been struck repeatedly 
by the number reported each year to 
have died from fever of unknown or- 
igin, despite proper treatment for such 
diseases as malaria and typhus. Frame 
Suspected that some of these mysterious 
fevers might be caused by still un- 
recognized viruses, so he arranged to 
get blood specimens from returning mis- 
sionaries and from sick missionaries 
still in Africa. His reasoning: the vi- 
ruses would have left indelible footprints, 
in the form of antibodies, in their vic- 
tims’ blood. 

Chain Reaction. Frame arranged to 
have the blood serums tested for an- 
tibodies at the Yale Arbovirus* Re- 
search Unit. There Dr. Jordi Casals 
found the footprints of several arbo- 
viruses, but nothing exciting happened 
until last winter. Then the excitement 
came in an explosive chain reaction. 

At Lassa, a sun-baked herdsmen’s vil- 
lage (pop. 1,000) in western Nigeria, 
Nurse Laura Wine of the Church of 
the Brethren Mission fell ill. She suf- 
fered fever and pain in her joints, 
and developed small red blotches on 
her skin and ulcers in her throat and 
mouth. Nurse Wine was flown to a larg- 
er mission hospital at Jos, in central Ni- 
geria, There she died within 30 hours, 
but not until Nurse Charlotte Shaw 
had used her finger and a swab to 
cleanse the mouth ulcers. Nurse Shaw 
had nicked her finger earlier in the 
day while cutting roses. Although she 
had bandaged it and used an antiseptic, 
she fell ill soon after treating Nurse 
Wine. Her symptoms were as various 
as they were baffling. Dr. Jeanette 
Troup drew a blood specimen, to be fro- 
zen and sent with Nurse Wine’s to 


* A telescoped designation for arthropod- 
borne viruses—those transmitted by mosquitoes 
and other insects. 
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Dr. Frame. Head Nurse Lily Pinneo 
cared for her, but within eleven days 
Nurse Shaw was dead. Three days 
after that, Nurse Pinneo fell ill. She 
had throat ulcers, and her fever rose 
to 103°, 

Dr. Troup determined to get Miss Pin- 
neo to New York for treatment and, 
she hoped, a definite diagnosis. En route. 
the patient spent four days in a pest- 
house in Lagos. Then Dorothy Davis 
bravely volunteered to nurse her dur- 
ing the journey to New York. Dr, Frame 
was alerted about her arrival: so were 
Dr. John Baldwin and other physicians, 
who arranged for her admission to Pres- 
byterian Hospital under conditions of 
the strictest isolation. 

Nurse Pinneo was treated first for ma- 
laria, but within 24 hours of admission 
her temperature had soared to 107°. To 


























CASALS (LEFT) & COLLEAGUES 
Footprints in 


get that fiery fever down, the doctors put 
her in an oxygen tent and packed her in 
ice. Her sister, Rose Pinneo, a nursing 
instructor at the University of Rochester, 
flew down to care for her. Lily Pinneo 
was dehydrated and had to have her 
fluid balance restored. Then her chest 
cavity filled with fluid and had to be 
punctured and drained. She developed 
pneumonia. Even after her throat ulcers 
had cleared, she could swallow only a 
few sips, and for five weeks had to be fed 
intravenously. In nine weeks in the hos- 
pital, the nurse-patient lost 28 Ibs. and 
almost all her hair. But, unlike the first 
two victims, she somehow survived the 
ordeal. 

Patient's Plague. In his Yale lab- 
oratory, Dr. Casals was busy with the 
three nurses’ blood serums. Using ex- 
treme precautions and working with 
two other expert virologists, he cultured 
a virus from the serums and injected 
it into mice. The adult mice died. 
Then in June, Casals fell ill. His first 
symptoms did not suggest what Frame 
had now christened Lassa fever. But 
at Presbyterian Hospital this diagnosis 
was confirmed. What to do? No known 
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treatment was effective, but Patient Ca- 
sals was more fortunate than his pre- 


decessors. Nurse Pinneo was conva- 
lescing, and there should still be an- 
tibodies in her blood. She flew to 
New York and gave two pints of 
blood. The cells were returned to her 
veins; only the plasma, containing gam- 
ma globulin with its antibodies, was 
given to Casals by transfusion, The tech- 
nique was highly effective; he recovered 
in a few days. 

A Yale lab technician, Juan Roman, 
was less fortunate. He had not worked di- 
rectly with the Lassa serums or in- 
fected mice, so when he visited rel- 
atives in York, Pa., over Thanksgiving 
and fell ill, no one suspected the mys- 
tery virus. Roman died. Later, when 
his serum revealed that he had some- 
how been infected with the dread fever, 
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FRAME 
the blood. 


Casals decided that it would be wise to 
call a halt to Lassa research in the 
Yale laboratory. 

No one can yet be sure whether 
Lassa virus belongs to Casals’ favorite 
group of arboviruses. It is related, he sug- 
gests, to a virus that causes a devas- 
tating Bolivian hemorrhagic fever 
(TiME, July 19, 1963). Whatever its na- 
ture, it may be widespread in sub-Sa- 
haran Africa, but relatively unknown 
to authorities because natives die of it 
in the bush without seeking medical 
aid, 

Where does the virus live, and how is it 
transmitted? No one knows, but Frame’s 
serum collection offered a clue. It con- 
tained a Lassa-positive specimen from 
Carrie Moore, who had a similar illness 
in Guinea, 1,500 miles west of Lassa. 
when she worked there as a teacher in 
1965. Although Mrs. Moore recovered. 
her fever left her stone-deaf. Her quar- 
ters, she recalls, were infested with mice 
that left their droppings all over her 
room and the kitchen. Nurse Pinneo also 
remembers mice droppings in the mission 
hospital at Jos. If mice are indeed car- 
riers of the disease, the virus may well be 


wafted into the air by dust when the 
droppings are swept away. 

Last week, while such points were 
still only speculation, the National Com- 
municable Disease Center in Atlanta an- 
nounced that it was setting up a special 
isolation laboratory, in which the strange 
and deadly disease can be studied. There 
appeared to be good reason for haste. 
From the mission hospital at Jos came re- 
ports of an influx of patients, some dying. 
with symptoms that closely matched 
those of the “new” Lassa fever, 


The Price of a Trip? 


“At birth the infant was limp. She 
died with severe respiratory distress at 
the age of nine hours. The infant 
weighed 5 Ibs. She had a sloping fore- 
head, poorly differentiated, low-set ears, 
a broad nose with prominent bridge, 
and bilateral epicanthic folds. A slight 
fatty hump was noted at the nape of 
the neck. Both hands had simian creas- 
es. The left hand had four fingers (thumb 
and three fingers): a rudimentary sixth 
finger was attached to the right hand. 
The right foot showed a slight defor- 
mity. A roentgenogram taken after death 
showed eleven pair of thin ribs, ab- 
sence of part of the sacrum, and dis- 
location of both hips . 

The unfortunate infant described in 
the Journal of the A.M.A. was born 
with equally severe internal problems. 
An autopsy showed that she had an en- 
larged right heart, two holes in the 
walls dividing the chambers of the heart, 
and a long catalogue of abnormalities in- 
volving the kidneys, lungs, liver, pan- 
creas, digestive tract and genitalia. What 
had caused her horrible deformation? 

The Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
doctors who reported the case, Lillian Y. 
Hsu, Lotte Strauss and Kurt Hirschhorn, 
found that the infant's cells contained an 
abnormal chromosome that was made up 
of two joined chromosomes. This extra 
chromosomal material had garbled the 
genetic message. Similar abnormalities 
are occasionally transmitted to a child 
from a parent who has no history of pos- 
sible genetic damage from radiation or 
other causes. In those rare cases, the par- 
ent’s body cells contain the defective 
chromosome; it is an inherited abnor- 
mality. But no such chromosome was 
found in the body cells of either the fa- 
ther or the mother of the deformed in- 
fant. Something must have happened 
during the parents’ lifetime to change the 
chromosomes in their germ cells, either 
the father’s sperm or the mother’s ova 
—most likely the ova. That something 
may well have been identified by the 
Mount Sinai doctors. The mother, the 
doctors found, had taken three doses of 
LSD nine months before her infant was 
conceived. The father had taken two dos- 
es a few years earlier. 

“While coincidence cannot be exclud- 
ed,” say the doctors, “the possibility of 
chromosome damage to germ cells by 
LSD, with production of abnormal off- 
spring, must be emphasized.” 
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See Lennie Run 


Among other things, Leonard Lyons: 
has loaned Sophia Loren his thermal un- 
derwear; buys his hats from Lock’s of 
London; once beat Ernest Hemingway 
in a nOse-Measuring contest; purposely 
keeps his gold Bulova set eight minutes 
fast; dined alone with the Trumans their 
last night in the White House; can get 
away without tipping hat-check girls at 
New York's In-most restaurants; intro- 
duced Two-Ton Tony Galento to Noel 
Coward and Mare Chagall to Richard 
Nixon. Leonard Lyons also is the last 
syndicated celebrity columnist who does 
all his own legwork. 

Lyons has been legging it for 35 
years. He broke in during the gossip col- 
umn’s heyday: among New York's reign- 





LYONS AS STRAPHANGER 


ing tyrants were Walter Winchell, 
Damon Runyon, Mark Hellinger, Ed 
Sullivan, Louis Sobol, John Chapman. 
“IT was at the bottom of the pile,” says 
Lyons, “so I went out and started dig- 
ging up my own news.” He has seen 
the name-dropping column go through 
a steady decline, but the rise of Suzy 
Knickerbocker is a sign that people 
still long for columns that celebrate ce- 
lebrity. There will always be newspaper 
readers, says Lyons, “whose appetites 
are for kings and stars and villains and 
dog biters.” To satisfy those appetites, 
he forages six days a week, following 
an incredibly intricate and precisely plot- 
ted daily routine. 

Counterclockwise. At noon, Lyons 
wakes up and hits the floor running. “He 
has an internal clock,” says Wife Sylvia, 
“and the alarm is always on. We should 
have a fire pole in our room.” Time Cor- 
respondent Jill Krementz jogged along 
with Lyons on his recent rounds. After a 
light breakfast (juice, coffee, Rice Kris- 
pies), the legman is off to Sardi’s, the first 
stop on a whirlwind tour of mid-Manhat- 
tan’s choicest restaurants. Already he 
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sounds like Alice’s white rabbit: “I'm 
late, I'm late.” 

Within minutes, he is sprinting to 
the Algonquin, where he table-hops 
counterclockwise, pausing for quick 
chats with Norman Mailer and Bruce 
Cation. Lyons, who has a law degree 
from St. John’s University (it was Syl- 
via who talked him into giving up law 
for newspapering), stops to say hello to 
a judge or two, But his eyes keep flick- 
ing ahead. 

Lyons dodges crosstown traffic en 
route to The Ground Floor, where he 
pauses with Producer Joe Levine. “What 
about the Andy Wyeth show at the White 
House?” Lyons wants to know. “How 
many paintings have you got in?” Levine 
doesn’t want to discuss it—‘*Don’t want 
to blow my invitation.” Says Lyons: “I 
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INTERVIEWING RUBINSTEIN 
Celerity in the celebration of celebrity. 


have my own sources.”’ Levine: “Who do 
you know at the White House, the Pres- 
ident?” Lyons: “Exactly.” 

Muffed Point. At Toots Shor's, Lyons 
nods to Peter Duchin (“He's three 
months older than my oldest son”) and 
sits down for precisely one minute with 
Ray O'Connell and Paul Screvane. On 
the way to “21,” Lyons talks briefly 
about his work and public image. “Peo- 
ple only think I'm a nice guy because I 
don't give them away. I don’t think it’s 
my professional duty to break up mir- 
riages.” Occasionally he muffs the point 
of an anecdote, or scrambles a story's de- 
tails. No matter. As Critic John Mason 
Brown once put it: “Lyons’ ear may be 
defective, but his heart never misses a 
beat.” 

Upstairs at “21,” Angier Biddle Duke, 
gauze-wrapped lemon wedge in hand, is 
poised over a plate of blue-points, but 
stops in mid-squeeze to greet Old Friend 
Lennie. Quick kisses from salad-eating 
ladies, then Lyons darts downstairs again 
to say hello to Walter Cronkite, who is 
lunching with Dinah Shore. On his way 
out, Lyons helps himself to two of the 





hard candies in the bow! near the door 
—one for himself, one “in case I meet 
somebody.” 

A behind-schedule glance into La Gre- 
nouille, and Lyons is off to the Céte 
Basque: Hurok’s come and gone, but 
there’s Artur Rubinstein, who puffs a 
long Havana and says his wife cooked 
Polish chicken for an after-concert gath- 
ering the night before. Out comes Lyons’ 
black lizardskin notebook and tiny gold 
pencil. A few cryptic notes, and he is 
off to Le Pavillon and, finally, the Four 
Seasons. The latter has a coat hook 
marked Mr. Lyons. A coat is already 
there. “Who's been hanging their coat 
on my hook?” In his consternation, Ly- 
ons, of all things, fails to recognize a ce- 
lebrity: John Updike, sporting a new 
beard. 

On File. Lyons rushes downtown to 
the New York Post, where he runs his 
notes through a battered Royal. Some- 
where amid the clutter of his small of- 
fice is the famous Lyons card file: every 
time someone is mentioned in his col- 
umn, the date and a key word or phrase 
are entered on his card. A card is good 
for about 20 entries. Then another card, 
and another. George Jessel, Barbra Strei- 
sand and John Lindsay all have 22 
cards. J.F.K.. R.F.K. and E.M.K. have, 
respectively, 47, 18 and five. Harry Tru- 
man leads the pack with 70 

Lyons. is small and frail-looking: on 
the rush-hour subway home to West 
S8ist Street, he is just another strap- 
hanger. He demonstrates his own 
unrecognizability by spotting people 
reading “The Lyons Den” and saying 
to them, just before he gets off the 
train, “Not a bad column.” Sylvia is al- 
ways home to greet him, and if she 
sees lipstick on his cheek, she knows 
he’s having a good day. “I figure Charles 
Revson kissed him,” she says. 

Counting Olives. A quick nap, a 
bath, a change of clothes, dinner at 
home, Lyons is ready for his nightly 
round of clubs and restaurants. At “21,” 
he notes: “There's a recession—only 
three Rolls-Royces outside.” He drops 
in on Fiddler on the Roof for the 
“80th time—and cach time I cry.” At 
the Plaza’s Oak Room, Non-Drinker 
Lyons walks past the bar: “You can 
tell how good business is by how many 
olives are left.” 

Lyons is home for good around 2;30. 
In pajamas, Japanese silk robe and nee- 
dlepoint slippers, he writes his column 
in about two hours: a Post messenger 
has been waiting in the lobby. And so 
to bed. At noon, Lyons wakes up and 
hits the floor running , 


Frank Fasi Fights Fiercely 

To his detractors, he is “Facile” Frank 
Fasi, an arrogant gutfighter who shoots 
from the lip and to hell with the con- 
sequences. To his supporters, he is 
Mayor Fasi of Honolulu, a dedicated 
public servant battling an impacted Es- 
tablishment. These days, Frank Fasi, 
49, is easier to talk about than read 
about: since last July, the mayor has 
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ATHING OF BEAUTY 
THAT'S A JOY FOR 
MORE THAN 3 YEARS. 


The Volvo 164 is elegant. Leather upholstered bucket seats, 
plush carpeting. 
It’s also fast. Six cylinders, 0 to 60 in under nine seconds. 
But above all, the 164 is a Volvo. And Volvos are built so well 
that 9 out of every 10 registered here in the last eleven years 
are still on the road. 








barred all interviews between his ad- 
ministration and the reporters from Ha- 
wails largest newspaper, the Honolulu 


S rong, Star-Bulletin 
AS PERSONAL AS The feud began in the fall of 1968, 
careful and YOUR OWN INITIALS when Fasi, a onetime junk dealer and pe- 


rennial political campaigner, was making 
responsible his fourth attempt to win the mayoralty. 

eee Both newspapers, the morning Adver- 
tiser (circ, 72,000) and the evening Star- 
Bulletin (circ, 123,000), endorsed his 
opponent. In one issue, the Bulletin ran 
a photographic view of Honolulu’s me- 
morial to the battleship Arizona, marred 
by junked automobiles on property in- 
correctly identified as leased to Fasi 
The candidate seethed. He seethed again 
when the paper enjoined its readers to 
“Wake Up Hawaii—Vote Republican” 
beneath a full-page advertisement for 
Democrat Fasi. 

Banned Reporters. The feisty main- 
a lander (born in Connecticut) won the 
Wheoton election by 16,000 votes. By March, 

after the Bulletin criticized several Fasi 
: proposals, the mayor went on TV to de- 
nounce the paper and urge his con- 


4 ° 
0) rt BE Je 
; Stituents to read the Advertiser, “if you 


Our 25th year want the straight reporting.” In June, 


. the mayor barred a Bulletin reporter, 
World-wide Moving Service CROSS whom he considered hostile, from his of- 
Agents in Principal Cities fice. A month later, after a Bulletin se- 


SINCE 1946 . ylied co yn betwee 7 ‘ 
General Offices ries implied collusion between Fasi and 
a contractor who had won city per- 


A truly BETTER 
Moving Service 


heaton 
Nan Lures, Sue. 





Indianapolis, America’s Finest Writing Instruments t ivapizne: bin. thee A eee 
Indiana At Better Stores Everywhere mission to advertise on ec envelopes 
of civic-center tickets, Fasi banned all 


Bulletin reporters from all administra- 
tion offices 

The Advertiser sided with the Bul- 
letin, saying that the ban “interferes 
with the public’s right to know.” The 
American Civil Liberties Union and the 
American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors, among others, objected on the 
same grounds. Unfazed, Fasi departed 
on a worldwide good-will tour, refusing 
interviews to Associated Press reporters 
along the way, because the Bulletin sub- 





How would you want your son 
to find out about high fidelity? 
From“the guys?’ or from Fisher? 


Send for this free book. 


This 72-page full-color reference 
guide is designed to clear up a lot of 
misinformation people somehow 
niatae to pick es ac aedee high-fidelity With the ban still in effect last week, 
stereo equipment and installation. Honolulu’s Democrat-controlled — city 
It was prepared by Fisher, the world’s council unanimously adopted a_ reso- 
largest manufacturer of stereo lution “strongly reaffirming its deep faith 
components and music systems, and it i in the freedom of the press and the 
explores every aspect of the subject 
in detail. In nontechnical language 
even a boy could understand. 

The book, which also includes 
complete descriptions and 
specifications of Fisher products, 
is absolutely free when you fill 
in your name and address, 
and send this coupon to 
Fisher Radio 


11-42 45th Road 
Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 


scribes to that wire service. “I was elect- 
ed to represent all of the people in the 
community,” says Fasi, “not just the 
chairman of the board or the editor of 
the Star-Bulletin.” 


free flow of information,” and deploring 
“any restrictions, especially from gov- 
ernment.” Unless the mayor rescinds the 
ban, the feud will probably be resolved 
in the courts this spring. In the mean- 
time, the newspaper and the mayor con- 
tinue, as State Senator David McClung 
puts it, “to peck away at each other 
like a pair of outraged myna birds. Nei- 
ther is doing the job that should or 
could be done for our people.” All the 
same, the mayor's popularity appears 
to be rebounding. A telephone poll by 
local TV station KGMB indicated that 
only | out of 4 citizens approved of 
Fasi’s actions in October. In a similar 
a City State Zip 2302706 poll last week, however, approval of 
Ce eee ee ee ee: en en ee the mayor had climbed to 37¢ 
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Youve come along way, baby. 


The taste for today’s womedn. 
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It’s an Old Forester kind a day. 


For 100 years, people who enjoy the taste ofa great 
Kentucky Bourbon have turned to Old Forester. 
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One day we count chickens. The 4 
day we make hay. 
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RELIGION 








... A priest forever, according to 
the order of Melchisedec. 
—the Rite of Ordination 


HE Vatican last week announced 

that all Catholic priests would hence- 
forth be asked to make an annual pub- 
lic affirmation of their vows of celibacy 
and obedience. The day chosen for this 
oath was Holy Thursday—the feast day 
that, in Roman Catholic theology, com- 
memorates Christ's founding of the 
priesthood. Obliquely, the decree was 
yet another negative answer from Rome 
to the Dutch Pastoral Council (Time, 
Jan. 19), which last month advocated op- 
tional celibacy for priests. On a deeper 
level, the proposal was a nervous, defen- 
sive papal response to a more enduring 
crisis: the most notable mass defection of 
priests (and nuns) from the service of the 
church since the Reformation. 


Honest Rebellion 


History's most famous priestly rebel, 
Martin Luther, proudly uttered his de- 
fiance of church authority—‘Here | 
stand; I can do no other’—before the 
Diet of Worms. With an equivalent sense 
of drama, some of today’s priests-in-ex- 
odus have proclaimed their departures 
at televised press conferences or in de- 
fiant, soul-searching manifestoes. But 
whether their departures are public or 
private, the vast majority are in honest 
rebellion against what they feel is an au- 
thoritarian, outmoded church organiza- 
tion that unfairly limits their freedoms 
and responsibilities and frustrates their 
desire to serve God by serving man. 
Catholics are not alone in experiencing 


this problem. Increasingly, U.S. Prot- 
estants are losing ministers as well, often 
for similar reasons; as many as 3,000 
Protestant clergymen are leaving U.S. 
pulpits every year. 

“We have been born in an important 
age full of kaleidoscopic experiments, 
adventures and clashes,” writes Nikos 
Kazantzakis in Report to Greco, “not 
only between the virtues and the vices, 
as formerly, but rather—and this is the 
most tragic of all—between the virtues 
themselves.” All too many of the priests 
and nuns who are turning in their col- 
lars and habits today find themselves 
caught between the passive virtue of obe- 
dience to an ancient, troubled structure 
and the active virtue of creative re- 
sponse to a turbulent world. 

No one knows exactly how many re- 
ligious have jumped over the wall—part- 
ly because it is so easy today for a 
priest, nun or brother simply to take a 
leave of absence and never return. One 
Vatican official estimates that 6.500 nuns 
(out of 1,175,000 worldwide) left last 
year alone. As for priests, the Vatican ac- 
knowledges that it has on file at least 
10,000 requests from priests asking to 
be dispensed from their vows, and there 
are undoubtedly thousands more who 
have left without asking at all. In the 
U.S. alone, an organization called Bear- 
ings for Re-Establishment, which helps 
former priests, ministers and other re- 
ligious find their way into the secular 
world, handles about 165 new priest-cli- 
ents each month—2,000 per year—and 
this may be less than half of the total 
number in the U.S. who leave. 

Even these disturbing figures do not 


adequately show the depth of the 
church’s clerical crisis. In the past three 
years, the world population of Catholics 
has increased by 13,800,000—but there 
are fewer and fewer replacements for 
the priests and nuns who leave. Vat- 
ican statistics indicate that the number 
of seminarians dropped from 167,000 
in 1964 to 147,000 last year. Across 
the U.S., hundreds of financially hard- 
pressed parochial schools are closing, 
partly because they do not have enough 
teaching nuns to stay open. Five years 
ago there was one priest for every 1,380 
Catholics, worldwide; today the ratio is 
one for every 1,435. 


Spies, Not Battalions 


The Roman Catholic Church, of 
course, has always suffered defections 
from the ranks of its vow-bound ser- 
vants. But in the past those who left usu- 
ally went as single spies, not in bat- 
talions. The best-known rebels were usu- 
ally heretics like Luther or prophets 
ahead of their time, like Hugues Fél- 
icité Robert de Lamennais, the 19th cen- 
tury activist French priest whose polit- 
ical liberalism prefigured modern Chris- 
tian Democratic movements in Europe. 
Some left in shame, branded as social 
or spiritual misfits. Others were simply 
embittered by their personal experience 
in the church, or were unwilling to 
meet the stern demands of religious life. 
The latter reason impelled Monica Bald- 
win to quit the convent; she gained a 
measure of religious notoriety in the 
1950s with her bestselling autobiograph- 
ical explanation, / Leap Over the Wail. 
Today, in her 70s, she regrets her depar- 


EX-PRIESTS & EX-NUNS AT NEXT STEP PARTY IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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ture, and attributes it to “self-will and 
spiritual infidelity.” For years, America’s 
best-known ex-priest was former Fran- 
ciscan Emmett McLoughlin (People’s 
Padre), who left the church when his su- 
perior tried to transfer him from his 
work at what is now Phoenix's Memorial 
Hospital, where he is still administrator 

Hotly outspoken ex-priests in the Mc- 
Loughlin style are the exception today 
Far more leave with a deep respect 
and even love for Catholicism—or at 
least for what it might be. Keenly dis- 
turbing the church is the quality of the 
exodus clergy. Says Jesuit Sociologist 
Eugene Schallert. who has just com- 
pleted a study of 317 departed priests 
“Those who are leaving are some of 
the best men in the church—some of 
the most intelligent, most enterprising, 
most charismatic. They are occupation- 
ally top men, capable of holding down 
really good jobs.” 


Challenge to Authority 


The new defectors include coll 
presidents, provincial superiors, theolo- 
gians and chancery executives. Among 
them is James P. Shannon (see box 
page 54), onetime chairman of the board 
of the Association of American Col- 
leges and one of the few U.S. bishops 
to earn a doctorate from a secular uni- 
versity. Next month the ranks of for- 
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mer nuns will be joined by 315 mem- 
bers of Los Angeles’ Immaculate Heart 
Community, including its president and 
former Mother General, Sister Anita 
Caspary (see box, page 55). Five years 
ago, the nation’s most publicized ad- 
vocates of convent renewal were Sister 
Jacqueline Grennan of Missouri's Web- 
ster College and Sister Charles Bor- 
romeo Muckinhern of St. Mary's Col- 
lege, Notre Dame. Both have since left 
the religious life. Sister Jacqueline is 
now Mrs. Paul Wexler and the new pres- 
ident of Manhattan's Hunter College 
French Theologian Jean Cardinal 
Danielou, writing in L'Osservatore Ro- 
mano recently, argued that the attacks 
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on celibacy were really a challenge to 
papal authority. To a certain extent, 
James Shannon would agree. At issue 
in the clerical exodus, he argues, ts the 
nature of church government and the 
way in which its teachings are for- 
mulated. For centuries, Catholicism was 
a consistent defender of the principles 


Roman law, which envisions gov 


ernment from the top by code and de- 
cree, with moral and theological teach- 
ings established by deductive reasoning 
from a priori principles 


At the Second Vatican Council, the 


church began to turn away from Ro 
manita; it envisioned a more democ 
ratized church in which power would 





O Pope Paul VI, priestly celibacy is 

“a crowning jewel” of the Roman 
Catholic Church. To most former priests, 
and even to many who have not left cler- 
ical ranks, it is more like a crown of 
thorns, The truth may lie somewhat pro- 
saically between these two opinions. In 
fact, mandatory celibacy for priests and 
nuns is not a defined doctrine of the 
church but a spiritual discipline that 
only over the course of centuries as- 
sumed the force of ecclesiastical law 

Jesus himself was not married; bib 
lical scholars assume that most of his 
disciples were, since the Judaism of 
the time frowned upon bachelorhood 
There is good reason to believe that 
the majority of priests and bishops dur- 
ing the first four centuries of Christianity 
were married; so were many Popes, 
the last of whom was Adrian II in 
the 9th century 

One reason that celibacy eventually 
became the rule for clerics was early 
Christianity’s puritanical view of sex, 
even within marriage, as an evil except 
for procreation. “I feel that nothing 
more turns the masculine mind from 
the heights.” wrote St. Augustine, the 
dominant voice of Christian theology 
until the Middle Ages, “than female 


be shared, and suggested that doctrine 
and morality should reflect not the de- 
ductions of casuists but the faith and re- 
flective experience of God's people. 
Many of the exodus clergy in North 
America and Europe have also been af- 
fected by non-Roman ideologies: the 
Anglo-Saxon common law, in which 
community consensus shapes law, and 
the scientific method, which arrives at 
truth through empirical reasoning based 
on observed evidence. All this contrib- 
utes to a rebellion against a church hi- 
erarchy still trapped by its traditional 
concept of how power should be used 
“Ours is a legal struggle with authority. 
says Sister Anita of the Immaculate 
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blandishment and that contact of bod- 
ies without which a wife may not be 
had.” At the same time as this austere 
view took root, the church saw the 
growth of monastic communities for 
men and women in which chastity, along 
with poverty and obedience, was re- 
garded as a virtue essential to those 
who would give their lives to God 

At the urging of Popes and councils, 
monastic austerity was gradually forced 
upon the clergy as a whole. Pope Ben- 
edict VIII in 1018 formally forbade 
priestly marriages; the prohibition was 
solemnly extended by the First Lateran 
Council of 1123. The rule, however, 
was not easy to enforce, Until the Ref- 
ormation, parish priests frequently scan- 
dalized the faithful by taking wives, or 
at least keeping mistresses and = con- 
cubines, as did Popes and cardinals 
After Protestantism rejected celibacy for 
the ministry as unnatural and unnec- 
essary, the Council of Trent declared it 
an “objectively superior state of life” 
and imposed excommunication on 
priests or nuns who violated the canon 
laws prohibiting marriage. 


Heart nuns. “Where we see the em- 
bodiment of authority and where the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Religion sees it.” 

Ironically, the clerical exodus was oc- 
casioned by the Second Vatican Council 
—the most significant movement of 
Catholic renewal in centuries. Initially, 
Vatican II was heralded as the first coun- 
cil in history that did not lead to a 
schism. Many observers now fear the 
danger of what they call a “psychological 
schism,” in which progressive Catholics 
will nominally remain in the church, 
but increasingly work out their own def- 
initions of Christian life. 

The greatest danger of such a psy- 
chological schism is in The Netherlands. 


Before World War II and perhaps even 
before the council, Dutch Catholics were 
noted for their pious conservatism. The 
war forced many of the church's lead- 
ers into working for a common cause 
with previously distrusted Protestants 
and into dialogue with atheists. The 
Dutch interpreted the new direction of 
Vatican I] with their customary thor- 
oughness. “We are used to taking ev- 
erything very seriously in Holland,” says 
Bernard Jan Cardinal Alfrink, 69, the 
imperturbable biblical scholar who heads 
his nation’s hierarchy. “It is not in our 
character to be very subtle. The Dutch 
are pretty stringent and rigid.” 

In the years since the council, Dutch 
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Crown of Thorns? 


It is an undeniable fact that celibacy 
is supported by nearly 1,000 years of ec- 
clesiastical tradition, which ought not 
to be lightly overthrown. Biblical sup- 
port for the church’s rule rests in part 
on the person of Jesus—the model and 
ideal of the servant-priest—who spoke 
(in Matthew 19: 12) of “those who 
have made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven's sake.” Since the 
church prohibits castration, some schol- 
ars interpret the clause to mean a will- 
ing acceptance of the symbolic knife of 
voluntary chastity. Roman theologians 
contend that celibacy, if freely adopted, 
contributes to a deep and fulfilling mys- 
tical relationship with God. Beyond that, 
a married priest might well be torn be- 
tween his obligations to God and his 
duty to his family. And just as a prac- 
tical matter, how could the church today 
provide the funds to support the fam- 
ilies of priests? Celibacy advocates argue 
also that a priest is, or should be, a 
man set apart from the passions and con- 
cerns of ordinary men, and abstention 
from marriage is a proper sign of his 
sacerdotal distinction. 





Pope Paul's opponents on the issue 
concede the practical difficulties (which 
might, however, be alleviated if priests 
were allowed to support themselves in 
some secular line of work). As for the 
Scriptural evidence, some modern ex- 
egetes argue that Christ's speech about 
eunuchs refers to marital fidelity rather 
than celibacy. Both the ancient Eastern 
Orthodox churches and the Eastern Rite 
communities in union with Rome have 
always allowed for married priests (but 
not monks or bishops). In recent years, 
moreover, the church has ordained mar- 
ried converts from the Protestant min- 
istry. Theologically, Pope Paul's critics 
contend that the church has tended to 
confuse two separate vocations: priest- 
hood and celibacy. Both are considered 
gifts of God, but why should they al- 
ways be given to the same person? A 
vow of chastity may be necessary for 
the discipline of a religious order, but 
is it equally essential for the parish min- 
istry? Why should there not be married 
priests as well as celibate ones? 

These are the questions raised by the 
critics of celibacy, notably the Dutch 
church. A final answer may not be 
given in Pope Paul's lifetime, but the 
Issue Is becoming ever more urgent. 








theologians have been among the 
church’s leaders in proposing novel for- 
mulations of dogma. Abetted by their 
priests, Dutch lay Catholics vociferously 
opposed Pope Paul's 1968 ban on con- 
traception, which they have largely ig- 
nored. Last month a nationwide Pas- 
toral Council passed a resolution urg- 
ing optional celibacy for priests. 


Eminent Names 


In a flurry of public addresses and let- 
ters, Pope Paul has clearly indicated 
that he cannot accept the Dutch de- 
mand, although he is willing to discuss 
the possibility of ordaining a few el- 
derly married laymen to the priesthood 
where pastoral necessity demands it. Al- 
frink and the bishops are encouraged 
by what a Dutch theologian calls an 
“opening in an eternal wall of ‘No. ” 
It remains to be seen whether the pa- 
pal concession will satisfy the progres- 
sives who dominate the Dutch church's 
lay and clerical ranks. But Alfrink re- 
mains hopeful that the hierarchy can 
avoid a split. “We all mean well, both 
here in Holland and in Rome,” he says. 
“Somehow we are drifting apart, being 
ripped apart, even. But finally we shall 
resolve this.” 

In the U.S., as in The Netherlands, 
faith has not prevented many a_be- 
lieving priest and nun from joining the 
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exodus. On the rolls of those leaving 
today are some of U.S. Catholicism’s 
most eminent names—such as former Je- 
suit Bernard J. Cooke, one of the na- 
tion's leading Catholic theologians. Last 
November, Cooke announced that he 
was leaving the clerical state and Mar- 
quette University, where he was chair- 
man of the theology department, be- 
cause he saw “a need to develop new 
forms of Christian life and priestly min- 
istry Outside the ordinary clerical struc- 
tures but not in opposition to them.” 
Now doing research on Christian min- 
istry and priesthood at Yale, Cooke be- 
lieves that some religious are leaving, 
as others have in the past, because they 
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“A Sense of Freedom, Joy and Rightness” 


UNCHING forward on a chair in 

the living room of his adobe house 
in Santa Fe, N. Mex., James P, Shan- 
non, former Auxiliary Bishop of the 
Archdiocese of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, talks concernedly about the ex- 
odus of priests and nuns. “What they 
need,” says Shannon, “is some sort of re- 
assurance that their ‘one act’ has not 
completely vitiated them as ministers, 
as priests, as human beings.” Shannon 
knows what he is talking about. For 
his “one act’—marrying without dis- 
pensation Mrs. Ruth Wilkinson, 51 °—he 
was automatically excommunicated by 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Shannon still wears his episcopal ring 
as well as a wedding band. He attends 
Mass regularly at St. Anne’s Church in 
Santa Fe, but carefully honors the ex- 
communication penalty and does not re- 
ceive the Eucharist; to take communion, 
he feels, “would be disruptive of the 
good order of the church.” He cares 
deeply about that order, still reverently 
referring to Pope Paul as “the Holy Fa- 
ther.” Shannon says grace before every 
meal. He conducts simple home de- 
votions—Scripture readings and a few 
prayers—several times a week, 

Shannon’s entry into clerical ranks 
was considerably less traumatic than 
his departure. He was born 49 years 
ago this week in Minnesota, one of six 
children in the family of a South St. 
Paul cattleman. After graduating as vale- 
dictorian from the College of St. Thom- 
as in St. Paul in 1941, he entered St. 
Paul Seminary, and was ordained in 
1946. Soon Shannon was off to aca- 
demia: an M.A, in English from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (1951), a doctorate 
in American studies from Yale (1955), 
the presidency of the College of St. 


* Who had been married three times before. 
Her first two marriages were civilly annulled; 
she was divorced from her third husband, 
who died in 1964. 


discover that “this way of life does not 
fit them as persons.” But many others 
are secking new modes of Christian 
life outside institutional structures be- 
cause “the possibility of creating such 
new forms seems temporarily denied 
by the power structure within the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, most critically 
by Rome itself.” For others who leave, 
particularly in recent years, “their de- 
cision results from a combination of 
frustration and disappointment.” 


Years of Waiting 


John Cardinal Wright, the American 
prefect for the Vatican’s Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Clergy, believes that 
frustration is the key word. Frustration, 
Wright explains, affects many kinds of 
religious: the lonely missionary who is 
deprived of the “sufficient means” for 
his job, lacking books for his school or 
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Thomas (1956). In 1965 Shannon was 
consecrated bishop by the Most Rev. 
Egidio Vagnozzi, then the Vatican’s Ap- 
ostolic Delegate to the U.S. “They crit- 
icize us for not having intellectuals in 
the hierarchy,” remarked Vagnozzi. 
“Now we have an intellectual, and we 
shall see what happens.” 

What happened was that Shannon 
soon emerged as the most progressive 
and provocative member of the U.S. hi- 
erarchy. He was the only Roman Cath- 
olic bishop to march with Martin Luther 
King at Selma. He was also the only 
bishop to join a group of Catholic intel- 
lectuals in signing a 1967 open letter crit- 
icizing U.S. policy in Viet Nam—there- 
by earning a tough reprimand from Va- 
gnozzi. He publicly endorsed Milwau- 
kee's Father James Groppi and Califor- 
nia’s Cesar Chavez. Then, in 1968, his 
appearance on an NBC television special 
about the U.S. Catholic Church occa- 
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medicines for his hospital; the alert 
young curate who fears his views are 
not being heard or heeded by a na- 
tional hierarchy top-heavy with age. 

Many young priests are simply 
crushed by years of unproductive wait- 
ing. Ordained in their 20s, they often 
have to wait decades for the kind of re- 
sponsibility that can come to laymen in 
a matter of years. Others recoil from 
the fawning attitudes of lay Catholics, 
who treat them like embryonic saints. 
Asks Los Angeles Psychologist Carlo 
Weber, a former Jesuit: “Do you know 
how it feels to be spoken to in a set 
way: ‘Yes, Father. . . good Father—so 
nice to have you here, Father’? Rotten, 
that’s how. Nothing could be more del- 
eterious to a personality.” 

Studies of the exodus indicate that cel- 
ibacy alone is not a major cause of 
priests’ leaving the ministry. Sociologist 


sioned a critical resolution from the ex- 
ecutive board of U.S. bishops. 

At that point, Shannon had all but de- 
cided that he was serving no useful pur- 
pose as a member in bad standing of 
the bishops’ club. What finally impelled 
him to quit the hierarchy was his dis- 
agreement with Pope Paul’s 1968 en- 
cyclical against artificial birth control 
and the necessity of “keeping two sets 
of books” as a bishop, privately believing 
one thing but having to teach another. 
Two months after the encyclical was 
published, Shannon wrote directly to the 
Pope: “I cannot in conscience give inter- 
nal assent, hence much less external, as- 
sent to the papal teaching in question.” 
In November 1968, Shannon submitted 
his resignation from office to St. Paul's 
Archbishop Leo Binz. Two months later, 
he went off to teach at St. John’s College 
in Santa Fe, a sister institution of An- 
napolis’ famed “Great Books” school, 
News of the resignation did not break un- 
til May (TIME, June 6). 

Catholic liberals, saddened by his res- 
ignation, were further upset by his mar- 
riage, on Aug. 2, to Ruth Wilkinson, a 
longtime friend who shared his interest 
in civil rights. “She is, not an alter- 
native,” he says to any suggestion that 
he left episcopal office to take a wife. 
“She is a real woman whom I love 
very much, I’m supposed to be ‘pining 
away, but I'm not.” Life with the vi- 
vacious, personable Ruth, says Shannon, 
has given him “a sense of freedom, of 
joy, of happiness and of essential right- 
ness which I have not experienced in re- 
cent years.” Shannon surveys his fu- 
ture with equanimity, hoping eventually 
to “work usefully” with the Spanish 
Americans of New Mexico. Though he 
refuses to encourage troubled priests to 
follow his example, Shannon takes a 
measure of satisfaction in the fact that 
many of his Catholic friends have by 
now accepted the logic of his decision. 
Even a few bishops have had the grace, 
and courtesy, to write in hopes of re- 
newing their acquaintanceship. 





Eugene Schallert reports that many 
priests think they leave to marry but ac- 
tually leave for other reasons. His survey 
of ex-priests shows that nearly all of 
them zealously embraced the concepts of 
reform introduced by Vatican II. “The 
person opts for questioning instead of the 
ready answer, for ‘this worldly’ rather 
than ‘other worldly’ orientation, for per- 
sonalism over absolutism. He is inclined 
toward change, but he believes no change 
is occurring. He finds he does not believe 
very deeply in the rules of the church.” 
With that, says Schallert, he begins to 
ask, “Who am I?” He seeks help from 
someone, whom Schallert calls the “cru- 
cial other”—a friend, a superior, a con- 
fessor. He does not find it, and finally he 
decides to leave. “Once that decision is 
made,” says Schallert, “he may develop 
a close relationship with a woman. When 
we start talking with him, the thing on 
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his mind is the woman. Then we start 
probing to find out when this all started, 
and it wasn’t a woman at all.” 

Schallert notes that priests spend “an 
average of four to five years agonizing 
over their decision before walking out 
of the door. They probably spend more 
time deciding to leave than they spend 
deciding to enter the ministry. They 
just don't get mad at somebody and 
walk out in a huff. The priest who 
leaves may be frustrated at the diffi- 
culty in finding a way to work for the 
church, but he is not angry.” 


Death Wish 


N 

The experiences of former priests in- 
terviewed by Time bear Schallert out. 
PAUL HILSDALE, 47, is a sociologist and for- 
mer Jesuit who now conducts “aware- 
ness workshops” with his anthropologist 
wife in Los Angeles. “I left the priest- 


“You've Come a 


NDER a statue of the Blessed Vir- 
gin in the hall of Los Angeles’ Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary Convent, Sis- 
ter Anita Caspary talked last week with 
a white-haired woman in a simple print 
dress. Sister Anita is 54. The older 
woman, who has been an Immaculate 
Heart sister for more than 50 years, is ag- 
onizing over a decision, Should she 
join Sister Anita and 315 other nuns 
in leaving the order to form a new 
“lay community of religious persons”? 
“Even when they are much older 
than I am, they still call me ‘Mother,’ ” 
explains Anita Caspary. Two years ago, 
she gave up her religious name, Moth- 
er Humiliata, and her title of Mother 
General of the order, to become simply 
“president” of the community. But old 
attitudes persist. “Some of them want 
me to make their decisions for them,” 
she says. “If I told this woman to come 
with our group, she would do it as a 
mark of obedience. But what I am try- 
ing to do is get her to make her own judg- 
ment. Younger women do not feel that 
pull of obedience,” she adds. “A young 
person coming in might tell me my 
skirt is too long. But we sit down and 
talk things over and share our points 
of view.” 

More conservative than revolutionary, 
Anita Caspary has been an important 
bridge between the old and new, as the 
Immaculate Heart nuns have trans- 
formed themselves from a traditional re- 
ligious order into an experimental kind 
of lay community with a question mark 
for a future. As head of the order, 
Anita Caspary intended that the Im- 
maculate Heart experiments in renewal 
should be guided by the rather vague 
proposals put forward by the Second 

- Vatican Council. “But slowly,” she says, 
“the whole thing exploded.” To facil- 
itate their engagement with the realities 
of secular life, the nuns abandoned their 
habits, gave up scheduled prayers, and 
went beyond their teaching apostolate 
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hood,” he recalls, “because I wanted to 
grow into a person who was ever more 
responsible and ever more loving. The 
church and the Jesuit structures were 
narrowing areas in which | could express 
my love.” He resented the fact that when 
he said Mass, “people thought I was do- 
ing some kind of magic.” After taking a 
leave from Loyola University of Los An- 
geles to spend a year at Esalen, Hilsdale 
says, “I found my value. At least I 
knew that if I was a sinner, I was a valu- 
able sinner.” Hilsdale goes to Mass oc- 
casionally, but feels that “Christianity 
is just one of many symbol systems 
that point to man’s dependence on 
God.” As for Catholicism, he adds: 
“There are times when I think the 
church may have a death wish.” 

FRANK MATTHEWS, 47, formerly a St. Lou- 
is priest heading archdiocesan radio and 
TV projects, serves as director of re- 


“ 

Long Way, Baby 

to take up a wider variety of public ser- 
vices, Cardinal McIntyre objected to 
many of these departures from tradition; 
so did the Vatican, which last year or- 
dered the nuns to abandon most of 
their ventures in reform. 

For Sister Anita, as for her nuns, 
Rome's uncompromising order amount- 
ed to giving up a new mode of Chris- 
tian service that they believed in deep- 
ly; collectively, they decided that they 
could not step back into the past. “If 
you bought the whole package of self-de- 
termination,” Sister Anita says, “and 
you were being stopped every little while, 
then it seemed logical to break away. 
While I saw the break as inevitable, I 
didn’t really want it. But I wondered 
how much energy you could spend fight- 
ing authority when you could spend 
that same energy doing what you should 
be doing.”’ Anita Caspary hopes to pre- 
serve the best of both worlds in the 
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cruitment for vista. “I had reached 
the threshold of frustration,” he says of 
his own departure in 1967. “I couldn't 
accept the church’s position on birth con- 
trol and celibacy, or its slow imple- 
mentation of consensus theology. I was 
disturbed by the lack of ability on the 
part of the church to criticize itself. I 
am sure that my wife Ellen {his former 
secretary] had a lot to do with it. In 
one way, I can say that I simply fell in 
love, but she was also the catalyst that 
made me see my other problems in per- 
spective.” Matthews believes that “suc- 
cess in a job is very important to any 
man, but to a man leaving the priest- 
hood it’s crucial.” He feels that some 
men should “never leave the priesthood 
because they need the structure.” As 
for himself, he explains with candor: 
“I often wonder why I have no regrets 
about the priesthood, especially since I 


new community. “We'd like to be free 
of these legalities which bind us to this 
or that religious life, but at the same 
time we want the richness of tradition 
of Immaculate Heart that the older peo- 
ple embody.” 

Sister Anita has spent virtually her en- 
tire adult life in that tradition. One of 
eight children in an actively Catholic 
Los Angeles family, Anita “wanted to 
be a teacher, a writer perhaps, with a lit- 
tle play-acting thrown in,” but she had al- 
ways considered the possibility of be- 
coming a nun. As a student at Im- 
maculate Heart College, she was im- 
pressed by the sisters (“Even then they 
weren't all in lock step”). After grad- 
uating, she entered the convent and 
began teaching English in its high school. 
The order sent her to Stanford for a doc- 
torate in English literature (1948), and 
she became college president in 1957. 
Six years later she was elected Mother 
General. Says Corita Kent, the ex-nun 
and artist who is the order’s most fa- 
mous alumna: “She is a quiet leader, per- 
fect for the age of Aquarius, when, 
you know, there are no big heads.” 

In the next few years, Anita Caspary 
will need to prove all her capacities as a 
leader. The new Immaculate Heart Com- 
munity, which will admit married cou- 
ples as well as single men and women to 
membership, is something new in the 
church. Its goal is flexibility, which could 
be its salvation or its undoing; the degree 
of individualism in careers and life-styles 
offered to members might erode the sis- 
ters’ present sense of solidarity. Anita, 
though, is confident. “Now I am con- 
vinced that if tomorrow permission came 
to do everything we're doing, | would not 
want to go back. The old structure sim- 
ply is not geared to the 20th century 
woman.” One sideline booster is her 84- 
year-old mother. After watching Anita 
explain the order’s new directions on 
television last week, Mrs. Marie Caspary 
—with just a touch of quiet pride 
—spoke her judgment: “You've come a 
long way, Baby.” 
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Pot Primer 


Know enough basic facts about marihuana to talk to 
your son and daughter about it. 


As a parent, you’re concerned. You read that college, 
high school, even junior high students smoke marihuana. 
What about your own son or daughter? Have they tried it? 
Would they tell you? Do you just keep quiet and hope— 
do you talk? 


Your youngsters may joke about grass, tea, joint, 
roach, head—words that mean something different to 
you. They seem to know more about drugs than you 
do—that’s their side of the generation gap. But not all their 
“facts” may be facts. 


Can you talk frankly to your child about pot? 


As frankly as about other important matters, with 
tact and mutual respect. It may be easier to start by 
discussing marihuana experiences he’s heard of from his 
friends. You won't want to come across as accusing or 
angry—it’s as risky to assume he does “turn on”’ as to 
assume he doesn’t. Keep it simple, direct. And make sure 
your concern for him, and what happens to him, shows. 


Who uses pot, and why? 


More boys than girls. Girls are likelier to try if their 
boyfriends smoke it. A majority of young people have not 
tried it, and have enough self-assurance to resist trying it. 
A number have tried it once or twice out of curiosity or 
boredom. A smaller number “turn on” just on weekends. 
A small percentage become “heads”—their lives centered 
around marihuana or other drugs, with very little interest 
in anything else. 

What proven facts about marihuana can you tell him? 


1. Individuals react very differently to this drug, 
which is why you hear stories of extreme reactions, and 
stories of no reactions. 


2. Reactions vary according to setting, expectation, 
pattern of use, and the strength of the marihuana (which 
varies greatly). 


3. Because of all these variables, little has been 
proven conclusively about specific effects of marihuana on 





the mind and body. This does not mean there are no ill 
effects, but that they cannot be catalogued and predicted 
exactly. 


4. Involvement with this drug during the years while 
the young personality is finding and shaping itself, and 
learning how to deal with life’s problems, is an intangible 
danger to try to measure, but of deep importance. That’s a 
hard fact for the young to understand. 


5. The possession of marihuana is illegal under local 
laws. In many states, it is a felony, equivalent to the 
possession of heroin. The laws provide severe penalties. 
Even being in the company of someone who possesses 
marihuana may make your child liable for arrest. 


Easy answers to hard questions. 


There aren't any. If your children ask, “What about 
parents’ drinking and smoking?” a partial answer is that 
your body and personality have matured. Once anyone 
becomes dependent on any drug, including alcohol and 
cigarettes, it can be difficult to stop. Even if you’re 
convinced they're harmful. 


“Why do adults say marihuana leads to stronger 
drugs when that hasn’t happened to my friends?” A teen- 
ager’s experience is limited; it has happened. While 
marihuana itself does not lead to other drug use, 
association with “dealers” and drug users may be the first 
step to experimenting with LSD, speed and even heroin. 
And these drugs are far more than a stronger form of pot. 


“What about the people who say pot is OK?” To be 
honest, scientists still don’t know everything about the 
specific effects of marihuana. But certainly, the 
“authorities” your children quote, know even less. No 
expert is saying today that pot should be legal. 


It boils down to this. Marihuana is a risk nobody 
has to take. Least of all somebody you care about. 


For more detailed facts about marihuana and other 
drugs, write for free booklets to: 
National Institute of Mental Health 
Box 1080, Washington, D.C. 20013 





for Parents. — 





The 
Age of Unsell 


Advertising agencies are mainly 
in the business of selling. But lately, a 
lot of them have volunteered to turn 
that talent upside down, and write ads 
that unsell. 


The same skills that can make a 
consumer consider the merits of a 
good product are being used to 
persuade him to consider the risks of 
a number of social dangers. 


And because the professional ad- 
maker is trained to get in fast and make 
his point with clarity and impact, the 
“unsell ad” can often be one of the 
most effective weapons for good that 
society has. 


The ad to the left is an “unseller” 
we were proud to produce. 


Grey Advertising Inc. 


777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Beverly Hills « Brussels * Caracas + Detroit 
Dusseldorf « London - Madrid « Melbourne 
Milan * Montreal « Paris « Sydney 
Tokyo + Toronto + Vienna 


was a happy priest. In fact, I only re- 
gret that I didn’t have this experience 
—that I didn’t move on years earlier.” 


| HERMAN HUDEPOHL, 35. spent two years 


as a Maryknoll missionary in Peru. He 
is now an insurance and mutual-fund 
salesman. “Believe it or not.” he says, 
“[ think I can do as much for people 
in this type of work as I was doing in 
the priesthood. In Peru, we were run- 
ning around blessing houses that had 
been struck by lightning and making 
sick calls. We had fiesta Masses com- 
ing out of our ears. My God, what 
they needed was doctors, medicine, tech- 
nical help. We weren't helping. We were 
giving them a piece of bread.” Hu- 
depohl thinks that the sheer numbers 
of religious in exodus may change Ca- 
tholicism; his wife Nancy, who was a Do- 
minican nun for ten years, is more 
pessimistic: “The church has nothing 
to say to people.” 

Case Investigator Maurice Geary, for- 
merly of St. David’s Church in De- 
troit, is “happy as hell that I'm on the 
outside.” A civil rights militant, he left 
the priesthood after the archdiocese tried 
to demote him from his parish assign- 
ment to a lesser job, Unlike many for- 
mer clerics who still regard themselves 
as priests but inactive ones, Geary has 
abandoned any sense of the ministry. 
“IT wasn't looking to start my own 
church,” he says. “Why should I light 
a candle and play games by celebrating 
the Mass in the basement?” 


Gray Zone 


Some former priests retain strong 
feelings for their clerical past. Former 
Jesuit Eugene C. Bianchi is now married 
and teaching theology at Emory Uni- 
versity in Atlanta. He is also President 
of the Society of Priests for a Free Min- 
istry, which claims some 1,000 priests 
(some married, some not) exercising a 
sort of freewheeling ministry around 
the U.S. Writing in John A. O'Brien's 
recent book, Why Priests Leave, Bian- 
chi argues that “some of us will have 
to move into a gray zone” the better to 
try new styles of priesthood, but looks 
gratefully on his Jesuit past “as a prep- 


| aration for a new mission.” Occasionally, 


the pull of the past can draw a priest 
back to the official ministry, Bearings 
for Re-Establishment found that one 
priest-client was disgruntled principally 


| because his bishop had refused his many 


requests for transfer from a lonely coun- 
try parish; Bearings found him a new 
bishop and sent him happily back to 
work. Many more, however, would agree 
with Thomas J. Durkin, a former Phil- 
adelphia priest now directing Bianchi’s 
group from San Francisco. Even if the 
celibacy rule is lifted, says Durkin, go- 
ing back to parish life “would put me 
in a Situation that a lot of Protestant min- 
isters are leaving.” 

In the first years that followed Vat- 
ican II, priests who abandoned their vo- 
cation often had a hard time. Shunned 
by former colleagues and sometimes 
even their families, they found employ- 


ers suspicious of their past and their 
training inadequate for secular life. So- 
ciologist Schallert learned that many 
had particular difficulty in adjusting to 
mature relationships with women: “Girls 
sometimes tell them, ‘You act like a 14- 
year-old boy.’ ” Even wearing a necktie 
could be a trauma. 

All that is changing. Pope Paul has 
made it much easier for dissatisfied 
priests to gain dispensations from their 
vows; counseling services like Bearings, 
Washington’s Career Programming In- 
stitute, and San Francisco’s Next Step 
provide advice about jobs, psychological 
help (if needed) and often sedately 
swinging parties for ex-priests to meet 
other men and women who have jumped 
over the wall. Career Programming has 
placed former clerics in jobs paying as 
much as $35,000 a year. Even though 
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POPE PAUL 
An opening in a wall of “No.” 


some priests may have mainly theolog- 
ical backgrounds, explains a Bearings 
counselor, businesses are increasingly in- 
terested in them because liberal-arts 
graduates are “trained in clear thinking.” 

Even some members of the hierarchy 
have come to accept the departure of 
their trusted servants with something re- 
sembling equanimity. Last month, when 
Msgr. James M. Murray left the priest- 
hood after 28 years in order to marry, 
he explained to relatives that he “had en- 
tered the church by the front door and 
was leaving by the front door.” There- 
upon he mounted the pulpit of St. 
John the Evangelist Church in San Fran- 
cisco at noon Mass one Sunday and 
told his congregation all about his de- 
cision. Archbishop Joseph McGucken 
even made a farewell statement of ap- 
preciation for his services to the church. 

Catholic colleges are now willing to 
hire ex-priests from elsewhere to teach; 
some exodus clerics are apparently al- 
lowed to remain on their own cam- 
puses, Fordham’s prominent Jesuit Phi- 
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losopher Robert O. Johann, who has re- 
quested laicization* because of a “grow- 
ing disaffection with the way in which 
power and authority are exercised in 
the official church,” is on a year’s leave 
of absence at Holy Cross College: he 
has been officially welcomed back to 
Fordham for the school's fall semester. 
Catholic University Theologian Daniel 
C. Maguire. who helped draft the cri- 
tique of Humanae Vitae signed by some 
600 U.S. Catholic academics, resigned 
his ministry last November to marry. 
He is still an associate professor of re- 
ligion and ethics at the university and 
plans to remain so. 

The exodus crisis has traditionally 
been somewhat easier for nuns than 
for priests. Even sisters bound by sol- 
emn vows of chastity “until death” have 
been able to get dispensations with rel- 
ative ease. And for a girl trained as a 
teacher or nurse, the transition to 
secular status was relatively pain- 
less. Leaving today “is a simple 
matter,” says Midge Turk, college 
editor of Glamour magazine and 
an Immaculate Heart sister until 
1966. “A nun writes to the Pope, 
says please-give-me-a-dispensa- 
tion-because-I-can-no-longer- 
function-in-this-life. and she al- 
most automatically gets a prompt 
notification of release from her 
vows.” But there is the fashion syn- 
drome. One former nun recalls 
the shock of recognition when she 
first replaced her habit with a 
mod dress “and discovered my 
legs hanging out down there.” 

Even more than priests, nuns 
leaving church service these days 
rarely do so with a sense of failure. 
Says Leonora Kountz, a former 
Sister of Loretto who is now 
teaching in Chicago: “My order is 
one of the most progressive in the 
U.S. I certainly had no quarrel 
with them. Quitting was a sort of shifting 
the weight of my life. One’s life has a cer- 
tain weight, or direction, at one time, but 
it dawned on me that the weight had 
shifted toward another direction.” 


Time to Unwind 

Mrs. Carole Tegeler is a Chicago 
housewife who was a Franciscan nun 
for 14 years; with her husband, she 
runs a halfway house for ex-priests and 
nuns. She takes a similarly open ap- 
proach to leaving religious life. “When 
people tell us they are about to leave, 
we always ask them not what they are de- 
parting from, but what they are leaving 
for.” The former Sister Corita Kent, 
who taught in the art department of Im- 
maculate Heart College, felt that she 
needed time to unwind. “I have put a lot 
of shows on the road,” says Corita, who 
lives and works in Boston. “Now I have a 
* A canonical process in which a petitioner is 
first examined on his reasons for leaving, then 
ultimately “reduced to the lay status.” The pro- 
cedure can often be humiliating, and many 
priests (including James Shannon) simply re- 
fuse to undergo it. 
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quiet job to do with myself. Young peo- 
ple carry forward a great deal of visible 
energetic action. When that’s done, you 
have something else to do.” 

Perhaps even more than priests, nuns 
often retain a warm affection for the 
communal life of religion they have 
left. Corita says of her former com- 
munity: “So many super people gath- 
ered under one roof. It was a rich 
experience.” In 1967, the mother su- 
perior of the Glenmary Sisters of Cin- 
cinnati led 44 of her nuns out of the 
small, rural-oriented order. The situation 
was a prototype of the Immaculate Heart 
dispute: a progressive faced the oppo- 
sition of an archbishop (Karl Alter of 
Cincinnati, now retired) who felt that 
things were moving too fast. The Glen- 
marys’ mother superior, now Miss Cath- 
erine Rumschlag, proposed that the lib- 
eral majority of sisters go secular. Today 
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“... BUT REALLY, THE VERY FIRST TIME 
| SAW ED SAYING THE 12:15 MASS, | 
SAID TO MYSELF, ‘THAT'S THE MAN FOR MEI’ ’ 


the group functions as a service orga- 
nization called FOCUS, and does teach- 
ing and social work in three regional 
centers throughout Appalachia. 

The 315 Immaculate Heart nuns who 
are leaving the order next month will 
continue to run Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege, the high school and the infirmary. 
The difference, say the nuns, is that 
they will “be free to follow what Vat- 
ican II asked us to do in the first 
place.” As for the old, orderly convent 
regime of prescribed prayers, meals and 
periods of silence, Sister Ancilla O'Neill, 
77, says: “All those rules kept us from 
thinking. You never had to make a de- 
cision because all the decisions were 
made for you.” Now the sisters have 
more responsibilities, but more distrac- 
tions as well: wardrobes, hair care, cars 
—and with lay status, taxes. 

What will be the outcome of today’s 
clerical exodus? Where and when will 
it end? Neither the exiting priests and 
nuns nor those who remain strongly 
faithful to their vows have an easy an- 
swer. Maryknoll Psychologist Eugene 
Kennedy of Chicago predicts that in 


the next decade “the most creative and 
healthiest will continue to depart in 
mounting numbers, leaving their con- 
servative colleagues with the balance of 
power” in the church. He predicts that 
this will be “an illusory victory for the 
traditionalists” since they will not be 
able to recruit the kind of successors 
they want. “At this stage, which will be 
reached before 1975 in many places, a 
basic reworking of the religious life 
will finally be seen as necessary to the 
mission of the church,” 


Signs of Vitality 


What gives a measure of credibility to 
this prospect of change is evidence that 
the new generation of religious recruits 
seems to be as dedicated to renewal as 
those who have left ecclesiastical ranks 
in the cause of another form of Christian 
service. Says a Jesuit scholastic from 
California, Lawrence Goulet: “Is 
there hope for the future of the 
church? Does the bear live in the 
woods? Some see tumult in the 
church as destructive decadence. I 
see it as a sign of vitality.” Sem- 
inarian Lyndon Farwell contends 
that “those of us who are staying 
with the institutional church do so 
not looking backward to what has 
been, but forward to what can be. 
The church is being transformed 
and will continue to be trans- 
formed. We want to be part of that 
transformation.” 

Many future priests have more 
in common with today’s ex-priests 
than they do with those who ad- 
minister the institutional church. 
That is not to argue that tomor- 
row’s vision is necessarily better 
than yesterday's, or that the Chris- 
tian rebels are certain to be more 
accurate prophets than the Chris- 
tian traditionalists. In an era of 
stress and uncertainty, those who 
stand and serve in obedience to the 
Holy See may ultimately demonstrate 
more wisdom than those who are chal- 
lenging it. Despite the clamor for change 
on celibacy, there is no guarantee that 
marriage will become an option for 
priests of the future. Despite the prom- 
ise of the Immaculate Heart experiment, 
there is no guarantee that it will be the 
model for future Christian communities. 
The modern ecclesiastical rebel seems 
to want instant change—and indeed, 
change is necessary and inevitable. The 
historical way of the Catholic Church, 
however, is to reform only after the 
dust of disruption and internal struggle 
has settled. 

The priests and nuns who have joined 
the exodus have, in a certain sense, lost 
some personal battles. It remains to be 
seen whether they will have won a com- 
munal war. If—and it is a very large if 
—the church in the next decades emerg- 
es as a new vivid epiphany of the 
Christian experience, more truly catholic 
but less Roman, then those who have de- 
parted its service will be entitled to a 
large share of the credit. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





And the Pet Goes On 


All by herself, Petula Clark is an in- 
ternational identity crisis. In a 28-year 
career that began when she was nine, 
Pet Clark has been Britain’s Shirley 
Temple, a French yé-yé singer and song- 
writer more popular at one point than 
Edith Piaf, and Hollywood's heiress to 
the fallen halo of Julie Andrews. Along 
the way, Petula has sold 25 million 
records in five languages. 

Though her first tongue was English 
(She was born in a London suburb), 
Pet was discovered last in the U.S. 
Downtown preceded her in 1964, but 
Americans did not get accustomed to 
the face behind that big, hard-edged 
voice until she became the shill trilling, 
“And the beat goes on . * in Plym- 
outh TV commercials two years ago. 
Next came films (Finian’s Rainbow and 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips) and regular tele- 
vision. This week Pet stars in her third 
TV special, on NBC’s Kraft Music Hall; 
in 1971, though it is yet unannounced, 
she will headline a weekly series of her 
own on ABC. 

Sorry, Mr. Agnew. That sort of 
show business record makes Pet sound 
like the frenetic creation of some mon- 
strous manager, or Jackie Susann. But 
those who have seen her on the con- 
cert or club stage—her natural habitat 
—realize that she is a diffident, dig- 
nified woman with a whimsical intel- 
ligence. She comes on with almost no 
preliminary patter, precious little make- 
up and a gown and a hairdo she does her- 
self. There is none of the oppressive 
overproduction that is now the vogue 
in cabaret acts—the choreography down 
to the last twitch, the scripting of 
every gasp, the obtrusive gags. Any 
quips are her own and perhaps a lit- 
tle limp, but honest. During her re- 
cent stint at Manhattan’s Waldorf- 
Astoria, she delivered herself of some 
extemporancous antiwar sentiments, 
then added: “Mr. Agnew, I'm sorry.” 
What really distinguishes Petula’s per- 
formances is that voice—now throaty, 
now driving, and seemingly twice too 
powerful for a delicate five-footer. 

Her range is almost two octaves, 
and her appeal spans all generations. 
Glenn Gould, the pianist and a Clark 
aficionado, says that she is “in many 
ways the complete synthesis of the 
American teen-ager’s scramble from 
the parental nest.” Of course, at an in- 
creasingly matronly 37, she will have 
to go beyond such material as Down- 
town and I Know a Place. These 
days she is trying to emulate her idol, 
Piaf. “She didn’t just sing,” recalls Pe- 
tula. “She pulled her insides out. She 
got involved about people going cra- 
zy, about death and sex and war.” 

No Vadim. Pet's own life has been 
filled with more familial traumas. She 
had a mother who taught her to sing 
and a stage father who pushed her 
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PETULA ON TV 
Up from chintzy cheerfulness. 


onto a BBC wartime show called /t's 
All Yours, followed by her own Pet's 
Parlour. Dad eventually parlayed all 
that into an almost endless J. Arthur 
Rank contract. At Rank, she played 
in 25 films including a kind of fe- 
male Andy Hardy role in the Huggett 
series. Thanks to a restraining bra 
and taut parental control of her pub- 
lic image (no dates or off-the-shoulder 
dresses), she played juvenile roles years 
past puberty. She says now, “I thank 
God to be out of the country when 
my old movies come back on_ late- 
night television.” 

Eventually, at 25, she “exploded,” 
leaving home and father to take up auto- 
racing and mix with the Stirling Moss 
crowd. Finally, she left the country to 





try a singing career in Paris. The Brit- 


ish promptly forgot all about her. 
She soon met Claude Wolff, a press- 
agent for a French record company, 
and for the past eight years they have 
succeeded in maintaining a flourishing 
husband-manager-star relationship. Pet 
knew that she was subject to intermittent 
depressions, was unable to cope with 
booking arrangements, and that “some- 
times I would need to be treated as a 
child.” Claude knew just how and 
when to do it. But in the process, 
says Pet, “he didn’t do a Vadim on 
me” (a reference to the Svengali role 
French Director Roger Vadim played 
with his women until he ran up against 
Jane Fonda). 

Image Problem. Aside from TV, 
Wolff has committed her to a few cam- 
pus and concert appearances in the 
States and a stand at Harrah's club 
at Lake Tahoe, all of which should 
keep her 1970 income at the $1,000,000 
level to which she has become ac- 
customed. She is fed up with period 
movies like Chips (“I have nothing to 
do with 1924, really”) and other mu- 
sicals, Not that either picture was 
such a box-office smash that Hollywood 
is pressing her to do another of that 
genre. Right now, Pet says, she is look- 
ing for “a small contemporary film,” 
based perhaps on the Paris revolution 
of 1968. But Petula, like Julie An- 
drews, may have trouble in eluding 
her old image. “At her worst,” as one 
London critic observes, “she emits 
enough chintzy cheerfulness to upholster 
a three-piece suite.” 

Despite, or because of her upbringing, 
Pet can barely abide show-biz social- 
izing, and the Wolffs and their two 
daughters have relocated their home 
from Paris to a summer farmhouse near 
Antibes and a $250,000 chateau out- 
side Geneva. “We moved,” she explains, 
“to get away from the ‘fun’ people.” 
For Pet Clark, the Downtown, rock- 
around-the-clock days are done. 





TELEVISION 





Soul Drama 


To the ghetto community, NBC's Ju- 
lia is a white TV show played in black- 
face. Hoping to bring some black truth 
to television, Chicago’s public channel, 
WTTW, this winter is carrying a new se- 
ries titled Bird of the lron Feather.* 

The show runs for half an hour three 
nights a week, soap-opera style, but its 
black producers call it “soul drama.” 
The main distinctions are a disdain for 
euphemism and a bitter black perspec- 
tive. Characters refer to each other as 
“black bastards” and “niggers,” “sons 
of bitches” and “mothers.” White em- 


From an 1847 speech in which Black Ab- 
olitionist Frederick Douglass described his 
race as having been “a bird for the hunter's 
gun, but a bird of iron feathers, unable to fly 
to freedom.” 


ployers are parodied behind their backs, 
and there is recurrent talk of revolution. 
Rails one black domestic: “Wait till the 
slave maids and housekeepers take to 
the streets—and them bitches have to 
do their own dishes.” 

The protagonist is a black detective 
named Jonah Rhodes. He was killed in 
a riot before the first episode, and the 
story unreels in flashbacks from his 
diary. Jonah, at 35, is patriarch of a fam- 
ily of 13, including his trouble-making 
dropout brother, two deaf-mutes and 
his aunt and uncle, who are welfare ap- 
plicants. In the beginning, he attends 
night law school and tries to make it 
within the structure. He becomes in- 
creasingly militant as he encounters usu- 
rious used-car dealers, unscrupulous real 
estate men and venal cops down at pre- 
cinct headquarters. The whites, however, 
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Sure, $260 is a lot of money. 
But if you have your heart set 
on a really fine 35mm reflex, the 
Minolta SR-T 101 isalocof camera. 

The big, bright viewfinder 
shows exactly what you'll get on 
film. And it shows you how to 
make all the correct settings for 
perfect exposures. 

A thru-the-lens metering sys- 
tem automatically compensates for 
uneven light, so none of your 





ind says “no;’ 


listen to your heart. 


picture gets lost in shadow. 

Whether you use your head or 
listen to your heart...you can’t go 
wrong with the Minolta SR-T 101. 

Starting under $260, plus case, 
with an MC Rokkor f/1.7 lens. 
Also available with f/1.2 or £/1.4 
normal lens at higher cost. 

See your dealer or write: 
Minolta Corp., 200 Park Ave. So., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10003. In Canada: 
Anglophoto, Ltd., Montreal 376. 


cd Minolta makes fine photography easier 





Property taxes are up 30% since 1963. 


What! 


You still don't 
own any 


mutual funds? 


Investment Company Institute, 
1775 K Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 

















SCENE FROM “BIRD’ 
Intended to offend. 


come off as no more villainous thar 
the black middle class, especially Jo 
nah’s mother-in-law and his rival, at 
Uncle-Tom sergeant named Vines 

Felt Series. With inverse optimism 
WTTW’'s white program director, Ec 
Morris, has said cheerily right along: “| 
think all kinds of people are going to hat 
it.” But as of last week, Chicagoan: 
seemed to welcome a TV series that ac: 
tually dares to offend. Bird is the highest: 
rated local production in the station’s his. 
tory. Most of the viewers are blacks, anc 
they obviously feel that Bird strikes 
home. The Coalition for United Commu 
nity Action, representing 61 black orga- 
nizations with 200,000 members, has is. 
sued an endorsement, declaring the serie: 
“one of the greatest TV documentaries 
of the century.” 

The group's description of drama as 
documentary arose from the fact that 
Bird is one series that is not phony. 
but deeply felt. The staff is largely black 
and inexperienced, and often plots are 
simplistic. The dialogue is sometimes 
stilted, the acting amateurish. The pro- 
duction budget (averaging $21,000 per 
segment) was about one-fifth of what 
the networks pay for a prime-time show 
and looked it. 

Even at that comparatively small cost, 
WTTW ran through its Ford Foundation 
grant for Bird with only 21 episodes in 
the can. The foundation has yet to de- 
cide whether or not to pay for a con- 
tinuation of the series or even to sub- 





| sidize its syndication to other public 


TV stations. The WTTW board chairman, 
former Federal Communications Com- 
missioner Newton Minow, urges a fa- 
vorable response. “Whether we like what 
was created or not,” he says, “our func- 
tion should be to give everyone a chance 
to express themselves.” 
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Le bon voyage: 
it's your dream 
trip of a lifetime. 
It's everything 
you've ever 
wished for or 
wanted from a 
vacation trip to 
Europe. And it's 
made possible only 
by Air France. All 


on one of our 





transatlantic jets 
to Paris 

Le bon voyage 
begins the moment 
you board the 
plane in New 
York, Boston, 
Chicago, Wash 
ington, Philadel 
phia or Los 
Angeles. From 
that point on you 
won't lifta finger. 
Because there's 
nothing to do but 
sit back and enjoy 
what will be the 
most pleasurable 
experience you ve 
ever bad 

Le bon voyage is 
the service, un 
equaled in all the 
world, We do 
everything pos 
sible to make you 
feel at home. Our 
stewardesses will 
even keep an eye 
on the kids, warm 
up a bottle or change a diaper 
or two 

Le bon voyage is the food. The 
kind of superb cooking you in 
particular can appreciate. Not 
only because it's someone else's 
but because that someone else 
is a celebrated French chef 


Just for example, your magnif- 


icent meal might start off with 


cold salmon Parisienne. Fol 
lowed by Rock Cornish hen 
with Girolles mushrooms and 
rice Valenciennes, Then fro- 
mage and pastry and a good 
cup of hot coffee 

Le bon voyage is the enter 


tainment, Everything from a 


“Stereo and movies by Inflight Motion Pictures available at nominal cost 


le bon voyage 


j 





wide-screen film* to games for 
the children and the latest 
magazines for you. It's also the 
peace and quiet we can give 
you. Not to mention a pillow 
and a blanket if you feel like 

a little snooze 

Finally, le bon voyage is our 
Welcome Service. They'll greet 





e housewifes version. 


you with open 
arms when youland 
in Paris. They'll 
tell you all about 
what's bappening 
in Paris. They'll 
direct you to the 
restaurants and 
botels where chil- 
dren are more 
than welcome 

Le bon voyage is 
something you 
really have to ex 
perience for your- 
self. And you 
should. After all, 
you deserve it. 
“Contact your 
travel agent or 

Air France. Jn fact, 
make the call 
before you make 
tonight's dinner! 
New York 

(212) 759-9000 
Boston 
(617) 482-4890 
Chicago 

(312) 782-6181 
Philadelphia 
(215) 735-8585 
Washington 
(202) 337-8711 
Los Angeles 
(213) 625-7171 
Miami 

(305) 379-6444 
San Juan 

(809) 724-0500 
San Francisco 
(415) 982-7150 
Anchorage 


272-0531 


AIR 
FRANCE 


le bon voyage 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS CROSS 


NICHOLAS’ SHRINE OF THE VIRGIN 


A Sweet Wind Out of the Dark 


HE year 1200 marks a high point 

in the millennium between the fall 
of Rome and the rise of the Renais- 
sance. Around that time, a sweet wind 
of humanism swept across the dark 
face of Europe, bringing with it a new in- 
terest in Latin classics and Greek phi- 
losophy, a delight in racy troubadour 
songs and epic verse, and a keener aware- 
ness of the dignity of man. The Magna 
Carta was signed, and the great Gothic 
cathedrals of Chartres, Notre Dame and 
Reims were begun 

For all these exceptional accomplish- 
ments, however, art historians have tra- 
ditionally looked upon the period as 
primarily a transition between Roman 
esque severity and Gothic naturalism 
It is that, to be sure. But Thomas Ho- 
ving, director of Manhattan's Metro 
politan Museum and a medieval schol- 
ar, has long been convinced that Style 
1200, as he calls it, is so distinctive 
that it merits consideration on its own. 

Last week the Met opened “The 
Year 1200” with 350 medieval treasures 
culled from the great collections of 
the U.S. and Europe. At the center 
of the show is a small triumph of Ho- 
ving’s Own research as a young scholar 
—an exquisitely carved ivory 
that he himself had traced to the 
Bury St. Edmunds monastery in Eng- 
land and dated as late 12th century. 
For the first time, the cross was re- 
united with the carved body of the cru- 
cified Christ that it is thought to have 
originally supported. By a fortuitous 
twist of fate, Medievalist Florens Deuch- 
ler, who organized the exhibition, no 
ticed the Christ figure in an Oslo 
museum last summer, remembered the 
Metropolitan's cross, and realized from 
their similar scale, design and delicate 
coloring that the two were probably 
at one time part of the same work 
Phe Romanesque Christ was inhumanly 


cross 
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serene; the later Gothic Christ was 
often all too humanly agonized. This 
1200 Christ has both serenity and hu- 
manity, and thus sets the theme for 
the show. 

“Around 1200," Hoving points out, 
“for practically the first time since an- 
cient Greek and Roman times, draperies 
curl and caress the bodies underneath, 
and limbs are proudly and successfully 
shown as organic entities. Faces be- 
come truly alive, eyes shine with an 
inner light, gestures seem to develop an 
entirely new expressive poetry of their 
own.” That humanizing influence can 
be traced in a masterly bronze Moses 
from the Mosan area of northern France 
and Belgium, in numerous conceptions 
of the Virgin Mary as a regal but very 
real woman, and in a strik 
ingly carved stone heads recalling Hel- 
lenistic ideals of manhood 

Flair for Romance. The most beauti- 
ful room of the exhibition is one shaped 
like the chancel of a church, its walls 
glowing with stained glass from Reims. 
Rouen, Lausanne, Strasbourg and Can- 
terbury. In the center is an exquisite ef- 
figy of Eleanor of Aquitaine, lent by the 
Abbey of Fontevrault in western France 
Eleanor was no saint. In fact, she di- 
vorced her first husband, Louis VII of 
France, conspired against her second, 
Henry II of England, and delighted in 
questionable dalliances. But the medieval 
world loved her flair for romance. She 
did as much as anyone to usher in the age 
of courtly love, and minstrels sang her 
praises in German, Provengal, French 
and English. Her sculptor saw her as nei- 
ther saint nor sinner. Rather, he created 
a slim, elegant woman who is totally at 
peace—a Book of Hours in her hand, a 
pillow curving ever so gently beneath the 
weight of her head. Like most other art- 
ists and artisans of the Middle Ages, he 
remains anonymous. 


series of 





LAUSANNE STAINED GLASS 


One name does survive from this 
age of anonymity: Nicholas of Verdun, 
a master metalworker in a Mosan work- 
shop. Nothing would be known about 
Nicholas either except that he had the 
audacity to sign his works, and what in 
a lesser medieval man might have been 
criticized as unseemly vanity was over- 
looked because he was such an un- 
paralleled artist. His masterwork, the 
golden, gem-studded Shrine of the Vir- 
gin from Belgium's Tournai Cathedral, 
perfectly defines Style 1200. Nicholas 
masterfully combined abstract back- 
ground motifs with a portrayal of the 
Holy Family on the Flight into Egypt 
that is at human, simple and 
spiritual. 


once 


Presidential Choice 
No other artist has 
Beyond all precedent, Richard 
Nixon is giving Painter Andrew Wy- 
eth a one-man show in the nation’s 
grandest gallery—the White House. To 
celebrate the event, Nixon is holding 
a formal banquet in honor of the Wy- 
cths, topped by a reception at which 
the 200-odd guests will be entertained 
by Pianist Rudolf Serkin in the white 
and gold splendors of the East Room, 
where 22 of Wyeth’s paintings will be 
on display. In the Nixonian view, art- 
ists in the past have been invited to 
the White House, as it were, to sing 
for their supper at a party for some- 
one clse. Under the new dispensation, 
the supper will be given to honor the art- 
ist himself. Nixon gave Duke Ellington 
a 70th birthday party last spring, 
more recently invited Comedian Red 
Skelton to inaugurate a series of “Eve- 
nings at the White House.” The Wyeth 
show and dinner were Nixon's own sug- 

gestion, and nobody else's 

Why Wyeth? The two men have 
long been mutual admirers. But Wyeth 
has been a favorite of Presidents from 
Eisenhower to Johnson, and John F. 
Kennedy picked him as the first paint- 


been so hon- 


ored. 
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Andrew Wyeth’s latest painting, “My Young Friend” 
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WYETH 
Evocations of bleak beginnings. 


er to receive the Medal of Freedom, 
the country’s highest civilian award. Wy- 
eth is also popular with Middle Amer- 
icans, partly because of his meticulous 
realism. But the somber, empty America 
that he depicts is a long way removed 
from the Chamber of Commerce op- 
timism that is often (and mistakenly) as- 
sumed to be the sum total of Middle 
America’s taste. Wyeth’s America is of- 
ten locked in a wintry cold, but even 
in summer the sun seldom shines full 
strength on the lonely fishermen, hired 
men and country women who inhabit 
it. They are stolid, they endure, but 
they are closer to Hawthorne's with- 
drawn New Englanders or the over- 
worked pioneers of Willa Cather’s Mid- 
west than to the comfortable, free-liv- 
ing suburbanites of today’s affluent so- 
ciety. Perhaps they recall, to Presidents 
as well as to ordinary people, the bitter 
hard work that went into making a 
nation. 

Delicate Strokes. Wyeth’s latest paint- 
ing, My Young Friend, finished just 
in time for the White House exhibition, 
is a portrait of “Sissy” Spruance, a 
shy 20-year-old who works as a stable 
girl on a farm near Wyeth'’s home in 
Pennsylvania's Brandywine Valley. “One 
day | spotted her riding bareback 
over the meadow, her braided hair fly- 
ing and those two long strands falling 
over her face,” recalls Wyeth. “She 
was wearing that raccoon hat as | 
have never seen any girl wear a hat 
—as if it were on an animal, not a 
human.” The final inspiration came 
half a year later when he was dining 
with his wife at the local hotel. He 
looked up to see Sissy smiling in at 
him through the window. “She was look- 
ing directly at me with this strange. 
shy, quizzical expression. That look! 
That face! It snapped with me.” 

The picture took six weeks to com- 
plete, from the first ink drawing on a 
gesso-covered wood panel to the final 
delicate strokes of ocher tempera. The 
result is a memorable portrait of a girl 
with a look—wary, contained, but chal- 
lenging—that speaks of the courage and 
the ordeal of those who, in Frost's 
phrase, have taken the road “less trav- 
eled by.” 
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Ralph the Rapscallion 


As he lopes around the track, Ralph 
Doubell has the distracted look of a 
man talking to himself. And so he is 
To ease the loneliness of a distance run- 
ner, the Australian ace provides his 
own moment-to-moment commentary 
and, when need be, his own cheering sec- 
tion. Late in the 800-meter finals of 
the 1968 Olympics, for instance, Dou- 
bell told Doubell: “You're going to win! 
You can feel it in your muscles!” Then, 
as he took the lead coming down the 
stretch, he shouted to himself: “You've 
won it! You've won it!” Doubell pro- 
fesses to care little for glory or gold med- 
als—or even that his Olympic time of 
1 min. 44.3 sec. equaled the world rec- 
ord of New Zealand's Peter Snell 
“From the moment I touched the tape,” 
he says, “it was all downhill, anticlimax, 
God Save the Queen and all that. Who 
needs national anthems?” 

A virtual unknown before the Olym- 
pics, Doubell, 25, has since proved that 
he is the finest runner to come out of 
the Antipodes since Snell and Fellow 
Aussie Ron Clarke. So far this season, 
he has won 14 out of 15 races, losing 
only the 600-yd. dash in the Los An- 
geles Times games. At that it took a vir- 
tual dead-heat world record performance 
(1 min. 8.7 sec.) by Martin McGrady 
and Lee Evans to defeat him. In the long- 
er distances, Doubell has been unbeat- 
able. In Albuquerque last month he 
ran 1,000 yds, in 2 min. 5.5 sec., shav- 
ing half a second from Snell's eight-year- 
old world indoor record. As usual he 
pooh-poohed the stopwatch: “The most 
important thing is winning. I don’t give 
a damn what the time is.” 

Interval Training. Doubell’s coach, 
Austrian-born Franz Stampfl, under- 
stands completely. A Svengali-like fig- 
ure who preaches mind over matter, he 
has helped such runners as Roger Ban- 
nister and Chris Chataway to world 
records. “Most Olympic athletes have 
equal physical capacity,” says Stampfl, 
“but it is Doubell’s mental attitude that 
enables him to produce an_ inspired 
performance.” 

It takes a little sweat, too. Stampfl es- 
pouses “interval training,” alternating a 
lengthy series of full-blast sprints with 
periods of restful jogging. Using car- 
diographs and checks on pulse, respi- 
ration and blood pressure, he gradually 
expanded Doubell’s training program to 
the limits of the athlete’s physical ca- 
pacity, After five years, Doubell now 
runs six miles every morning: in the eve- 
ning, he runs three miles and follows 
that with a series which can consist of 
50 sprints over 100 yds., or 30 over 
220 yds., or simply five half miles. Be- 
yond that, Stampfl says he teaches his 
runners “to be complete masters of 
themselves. I try to lift them beyond 
themselves—for immortality may be 
only a few minutes away.” 





Such monastic concentration suggests 
that Doubell, a systems analyst for Shell 
of Australia. is Ralph the Robot. Far 
from it. Decked out in an antelope 
suede jacket, black hip-hugging bell-bot- 
toms and tan suede shoes, he is more 
Ralph the Rapscallion, enjoying “the 
usual recreations of a young man.” As 
speedy behind the wheel as he is on 
the track, he was hauled in last vear 
for gunning his Chevelle Malibu down 
the San Diego freeway at 100 m.p.h 
Two weeks ago, after setting a meet 
record in the half mile at Manhattan's 
Millrose Games, he jetted to Mexico 
City to visit a girl, returned just in 
time to set another meet record for 
1,000 yds. in Toronto’s Maple Leaf 
Games. 

Spiritual Uplift. Though he dismisses 
some of Stampfl’s spiritualism as “crap.” 
Doubell totally agrees with his taste in 
tipples. Both prefer champagne, though 
Doubell hastily adds: “I only drink 
champagne when it’s available. 1 don't 
discriminate. I'll drink anything.” Re- 
calling one evening when he “got stoned” 
on champagne, he says that he went 
out the next morning “with a hideous 
hangover and ran the fastest 220 of 
my life in 22.2. Of course you can’t 
do that all the time. Just about once a 
fortnight, I reckon.” 

If any of Doubell's rivals reckon that 
his high living will soon make him an 
easy mark, they had better reckon again. 
According to Stampfl, Ralph is respond- 
ing so well to his program of “stress ad- 
aptation” that he fully expects him to 
be a topflight competitor “at least until 
he is 40." 





DOUBELL WINNING IN MILLROSE GAMES 
A little sweat, a little bubbly. 
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Except for the fashions, telephone rooms 
haven't changed much since the 20's. 





Until recently, a pretty and smartly 
dressed telephone operator was 
usually hidden away with the switch- 
board in a room full of bulky 
equipment. She wasn’t seen very often 
by the rest of the staff—and that 
was their loss! 

Now we're bringing her out in the 
open for all to admire and, at the 
same time, we're helping do away 
with telephone rooms altogether 
with our EPABX 

E-P-A-B-X? Electronic Private 
Automatic Branch Exchange. To say it 
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another way~—it’s a telephone 
exchange on a customer's premises 
that’s connected to a public telephone 
network, and that automatically 
handles internal and external calls. 
The switching equipment for our 
100-extension model takes up about 
as much room as a medium-size 
storage cabinet. One operator using a 
desk-top console—in a reception 
area, for instance—can handle up to 36 
simultaneous two-way conversations 
The system can be expanded to 200, 
300 and 400 extensions with the 








addition of switching modules. The 
400-extension model handles up to 
90 two-way conversations. 

And what makes our EPABX so 
different from others? It’s the only 
commercial solid-state EPABX in the 
world, That means—among other 
things—that there are no moving 
parts in the switching equipment to 
wear out or go out of kilter. 


Telephoning by light beams 


For the growing telephone loads 
of the future, we're working witha 


















technique that could make a light 
beam carry hundreds of thousands 
of channels, and then make the light 
travel along a glass fiber, little thicker 
than a human hair. Over a single 
cable of such fibers, the entire popu- 
lation of Los Angeles could, 
theoretically, speak at the same time 
to everyone in New York. 


“Hot Lines” for business 


We operate and maintain the “Hot 
Line” between Washington and 
Moscow. Now we have a similar kind 





of “hot line” service for business— 
one that has the same degree of 
privacy and speed. 

This new service enables manage- 
ment to communicate abroad—not 
only to talk but to transmit written 
data and messages—simply by picking 
up a telephone receiver and pressing 
a button. 


ITT and you 


The resources and skills which led 
to these advances are also at work 
in other fields ranging from food 


But now one of our 
inventions is helping 

’ make them 

obsolete. 


SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 





processing and publishing to mutual 
fund management and medical 
electronics. 

That means a better, more comfort- 
able life for you, the telephone 
operator, and people everywhere. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 










PLAYERS & PLAYGOERS IN “JAMES JOYCE MEMORIAL LIQUID THEATRE” 


THE THEATER 





Love Play in Braille 


The contemporary theater is under- 
going both an identity crisis and a cri- 
sis Of survival, It is trying to rediscover 
its pre-verbal origins, and it is trying to 
isolate what it is that theater can unique- 
ly do that films and television cannot 
do. This has led in two directions, one sa- 
cred, the other profane, both of which, 
like diastolic and systolic pressures, have 
always been at the heart of theater. 
With Jerzy Grotowski and the Polish 
Laboratory Theater, the emphasis is on 
the sacred, on a lacerating spiritual in- 
tensity, a stripping to the soul. With 
Hair and Oh! Calcutta! the emphasis is 
on the profane, on Dionysian revels, a 
stripping to the body. A reverse move- 
ment is also present, with Grotowski il- 
luminating the profanation of the soul, 
and the nude shows illuminating the sa- 
credness of the human body. 

These ventures in dramatic explo- 
ration are also intimately related to an at- 
tempt to bridge the we-they gap in the 
actor-audience — relationship—what __ is 
popularly called “participatory” theater. 
In the hands of the Living Theater, 
this has proved hostile and abrasive, a 
Kind of tyrannical coercion toward 
brotherhood, An avant-garde group in 
Los Angeles called The Company is 
proving that a different approach can 
produce a loving sense of affinity and 
communal affection. They have done lit- 
tle-known plays by Ann Jellicoe, who au 
thored The Knack, Megan Terry, who 
authored Vier Rock, and an adaptation 
of Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s poem, “A 
Coney Island of the Mind.” They have 
now embarked on a “theater-of-touch” 
which they call the James Joyce Me- 
mortal Liquid Theatre. 

The audience does not file in to see 
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a show but enters a room where a 
group of about 20 playgoers at a time 
is told what to do by a soft-spoken in- 
structor. Everyone sits down in a cir- 
cle, clasps hands and closes his or her 
eves. The instructor cycle of 
squeezed hands going, a kind of charged 
current binding the circle together. As 
one’s left hand is squeezed, one presses 
the hand of one’s right-hand neighbor 
This flows around the with in- 
creasing rapidity 

Journey in a Maze. Loosening-up ex- 
ercises follow, One raps one’s own skull 
with fingers and knuckles, slaps one’s 
own body and the bodies of others 
from chest to ankle. One sits cross-leg 
ged opposite a selected stranger, and 
with eyes again closed is told by the in- 
structor to sculpt mentally the other per- 
son’s face. One is told to run one’s 
fingers over the eyebrows, eye sockets, 
nose, chin and cheekbones, along his 
or her lips, to feel the nape of the 
neck, the texture of the hair. The fact 
of being instructed to do these things is 
liberating in that it reduces inhibition, 
guilt and responsibility. When one opens 
one’s eyes, it is as if one had known 
this person for months rather than min 
utes. For several minutes more, the en 
tire group lies pressed together on its 
sides like the pleats of an accordion, 
and as if all the bodies had 
one flesh 

After shut-eyed journey 
through a maze begins. In the maze, a 
man or a woman, alternately, leads the 
playgoer by the hand. They whisper 
and murmur, making sounds that seem 
like endearments, There are caresses, 
lips brush one’s cheeks and one re- 
sponds in kind, One's hands are per- 
fumed with honeysuckle. A piece of 
apple may be popped into one’s mouth. 


sets a 


circle 


become 


this, a 





There is an acute sense that the whole 
world has gone tactile, a world of love 
play in Braille 

At the end of the maze, one is likely 
to feel tender, lighthearted, erotic and 
trusting—four of the basic attributes of 
love. Perhaps anything that follows 
would seem anticlimactic except the act 
of making love. The show proper is noth- 
ing that anyone would care to attend 
for and of itself. It is a kind of dance- 
in to hard rock music most charitably de- 
scribed as a shorn Hair. 

Soil for the Future. Obviously, the 
James Joyce Memorial Liquid Theatre 
has more the air of group therapy than 
it does of legitimate theater. But it 
would be a mistake to dismiss it as 
some sort of peripheral fad. The true 
purpose of the avant-garde is to pro- 
vide the soil in which future drama 
will grow. Aesthetic soil means shaping 
a mentality. For example, the Depression 
created the mentality of social conscious- 
ness, and out of that mentality sprang 
the social protest plays of the "30s and 
the Group Theater. The mentality of 
Freudian psychology prefigured Tennes- 
see Williams and all the psychologically 
oriented plays of the “40s and ‘50s, to- 
gether with the Actors Studio and Meth- 
od acting. What Hair, Oh! Calcutta! 
and The Company imply and anticipate 
is a mentality of paganism, quite pos- 
sibly the first such mentality ever to 
shape the course of the American the- 
ater. As yet, this mentality lacks a com- 
manding playwright or an acting dis- 
cipline, but it seems distinctly likely 
that these are lurking in the wings. 


Poet of Bruised Hearts 

Pirandello used to ponder the cu- 
rious fate of the great playwright who, 
being mortal, changed and died, but 
whose characters were immutable and 
immortal. Witnessing great drama means 
spending an evening with these immor- 
tals. The Three Sisters, Olga, Masha, 
and Irina, who yearn in vain to go to 
Moscow, have a place in the minds 
and hearts of people who have never 
even seen the Chekhov play. 

In the second offering of its pre- 
mi¢re engagement in Los Angeles, the 
British National Theater performs with 
its usual éclat while somewhat scanting 
the poetic mood music of the play. Che 
khov is not wholly Chekhovian without 
a certain hauntingly sad fragility, like 
a Chopin nocturne heard by moonlight. 
In the manner of his closest U.S. coun- 
terpart, Tennessee Williams, Chekhov 
is a poet of bruised hearts and de- 
feated hopes, a laureate of losers 

The director of this current revival, 
Sir Laurence Olivier, is not temper- 
amentally equipped to stress the sense 
of loss. With a brisk, no-nonsense, let’s- 
get-on-with-it approach, he sounds all 
the optimistic notes in The Three Sis- 
ters. The emphasis is on Chekhov's hopes 
that work and intelligence and energy 
will change and save the pre-Revolu- 
tionary Russia of sloth, injustice and 
decay. There is something ironic about 
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If you’re having them in 
for a nightcap, you better have 
the Smooth Canadian, too. 


Since Seagram’s V.O. is the best liked brand 

of all imports, chances are it’s their favorite, too. 
The one they've enjoyed earlier in the evening. 
Because it’s smooth. And because it’s light. 

For these very reasons, shouldn’t you have V.O. in, 
as long as you're having them in? 
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warm exterior, there lies 
a heart of plastic. 


Beneath this soft and 


So far, its only a valve. Eight-year-old 
Janet Hernandez has one. 

It may not be long before a whole 
working heart will be made out of plastic. 

Men in plastics research at Union 
Carbide are working on the almost im- 
possible job of designing plasucs com- 
patible with the body. 

Their most crucial job is making an 
ultra-thin polypropylene fabric for lining 
the inside of the heart. A fabric coated 
with parylene that will allow human ts- 
sue to grow into and around it to keep 
blood from clotting. 

A plastic heart isn’t the only part of 
the body we’re working on. Maybe some- 
day there will be a little plastic in all of us. 

Right now, we've got you surrounded 
by our plastics. We were in plastics be- 
fore most people knew the word. We 
make more plastics than anyone else. We 
haven't scratched the surface yet. 

Why is a great big company like Union 
Carbide so concerned about a little bit of 
plastic for the body? 

Because. 

Beneath our corporate exterior, there 
beats a heart. 


UNION THE DISCOVERY COMPANY 
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Or, for that matter, it doesn’t have 
to be served with dinner. Cooled to a 
gentle 60 degrees—or even on the rocks 
—our red dinner wine is refreshing 
anytime, anyplace 

At Taylor, we make four very fine 
red wines to enjoy before, during or 
after dinner. A lusty, deep red Burs gundy 
A dry crisp Claret. A delicate pink Rosé 


THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY INC 
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Finger Lake grapes, blending 
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So go ahead. Pour them to please _ Ane ee 
yourself—and your friends. Isn‘t wine. 


that what great wine is all about? 
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Chekhov's evangelistic fervor for the 
value of work, since his characters would 
not have been a tenth as fascinating if 
one actually saw them working. It is al- 
most axiomatic that in the finest plays 
no one works. Great drama consists 
mostly of people fighting, hating, mak- 
ing love (licit and illicit), living in a fam- 
ily, being frightened, being bored, rem- 
iniscing about the past, wallowing in 
self-pity, making jokes, mourning, drink- 
ing, talking and dying. Because it con- 
tains almost all of these things, the 
protean stuff of life, The Three Sisters 
is eternally compelling theater. 

Despite its superb ensemble work, 
the British National company has been 
unable to conceal during this Los An- 
geles run that it has one actress on its ros- 
ter with the special authority of a star, 
Maggie Smith. As Masha, flinging her- 
self into the brief, doomed adulterous af- 
fair with Colonel Vershinin (Robert Ste- 
phens), she is the incandescent epitome 
of all women in love. Here is a Hedda 
Gabler of a Russian provincial town, a 
woman of fire, intelligence, gravity and 
spirit, married to a bureaucratic paper 
clip of a man who bores her to head- 
aches rather than tears. Impelled to pas- 
sion with a man who must leave her, 
she conveys a heartrending gallantry. 
Perhaps the saddest fate of a great play- 
wright is not to live to see performances 
like this. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Audrey Hepburn, 40, cin- 
ema’s eternal wide-eyed innocent (Break- 
fast at Tiffany's, Two for the Road), 
and Dr. Andrea Mario Dotti, 31, Ital- 
ian psychiatrist: their first child, a son; 
in Lausanne, Switzerland. 








Married. Dr. Christiaan Barnard, 47, 
South African heart transplant pioneer 
turned man-about-international society; 
and Barbara Zoellner, 19, swinging 
daughter of a wealthy South African in- 
dustrialist, once dubbed “Johannesburg's 
most eligible bachelor girl”; he for the 
second time (he was divorced last Au- 
gust by his wife of 21 years on grounds 
of desertion); in a civil ceremony; in 
Johannesburg. 


Died. Hirsch Jacobs, 65, the win- 
ningest trainer in the history of thor- 
oughbred racing; of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage; in Miami. Raised on the streets 
of New York, Jacobs never rode a 
horse in his life, explained his phe- 
nomenal success by saying, “You just 
got to use common sense and know 
when a horse feels like running.” Put an- 
other way, he had an uncanny ability 
to diagnose a horse's failings and make 
winners out of rejects—such as Sty- 


mie, a runty $1,500 claimer he bought | 


in 1943 that went on to earn $918,485. 
All told, during his 43 years as a train- 
er, he chalked up 3,569 victories and 
purses worth $15,340,354. 
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CINEMA 





Dead End 

It always takes the movies a little 
while to catch up. The so-called “black 
humorists” of the early 1960s—Joseph 
Heller, John Barth, Terry Southern 
among others—are only now beginning 
to have their books made into films. 
On the face of it, they make prime 
movie material. Crazy, anarchistic, 
sometimes scurrilous, they seem to of- 
fer endless visual possibilities for acer- 
bic comedy. But the problems of ad- 
aptation are also uniquely difficult. Much 
of the wit of these books comes not 
from situation, but from tone and style, 
brittle qualities that tend to disintegrate 
before the camera’s demanding eye. 








RAQUEL & RINGO IN “CHRISTIAN” 
Candy-coated tidbits. 


Characters turn into cardboard, plots 
funny in the telling become imbecile in 
the illustration. The secret of such lu- 
natic comedy, as Stanley Kubrick un- 
derstood so well in Dr. Strangelove, is 
to hold things down, to enhance the 
weirdness by emphasizing the basic re- 
alism of the situation. Two new movie 
adaptations practically stumble over 
themselves rushing in the opposite di- 
rection, with results that almost humil- 
iate their original sources. 

Laurence Harvey uppears onstage to 
deliver Hamlet’s soliloquy, then divests 
himself of princely raiment to a thun- 
dering strip-joint beat. As the bell sounds 
for the opening round of the world 
heavyweight boxing championship, the 
two burly contenders tiptoe to mid-ring 
and embrace with consummate passion. 
A new luxury liner turns out to be pro- 
pelled by a gang of seminude galley sla- 
vettes, who bend to the oar under a 
whip cracked by everyone's favorite 
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sado-maso slave queen, Raquel Welch. 

Such are the Candy-coated tidbits 
found in The Magic Christian, a thor- 
oughly unpalatable adaptation of Terry 
Southern’s 1960 novel. The book, an ep- 
isodic account of a billionaire’s lifelong 
devotion to “making it hot for people,” 
made at least a reasonably funny prep- 
school primer. The film (whose script 
Southern helped write) purports to give 
upper-middle-class shibboleths a jolly 
beating. Instead, it is just another flag- 
ging satire, with ludicrous overtones of 
homosexual lubricity. 

Peter Sellers continues his comic de- 
cline as that grand guy, Guy Grand, 
who amuses himself by bribing athletes 
and actors to perform outrageous acts 
of public—and usually pubic—harass- 
ment. Together with his adopted son 
(Ringo Starr), he perambulates the Eng- 
lish countryside looking for preposterous 
spectacles to stage. Their prankish piéce 
de résistance is the launching of an ul- 
traexclusive liner, The Magic Christian, 
which they quickly transform into a 
ship of ghouls. 

The only comic relief in the whole 
ghastly affair is created by Ringo—to 
no one’s credit but his own. Director Jo- 
seph McGrath apparently intended to 
exploit the popular Beatle brand of iron- 
ic mischief. Instead, Ringo’s smirking in- 
difference to his superfluous role neatly 
mocks the film itself. 


End of the Road's peculiar combi- 
nation of chichi, opportunistic avant- 
gardism and calculating commercialism 
makes it far more offensive than the 
crassest products from either Hollywood 
studios or the underground. The screen- 
play is the work of Terry Southern 
(again), who also acted as a co-pro- 
ducer, Scenarist Dennis McGuire and 
Director Aram Avakian. The three have 
taken John Barth's trim, controlled nov- 
el about a nervous breakdown in the 
groves of academe and reduced it to a 
madman’s drool. 

Jacob Horner (Stacy Keach) is a 
young college student who flips out 
shortly after graduation and is whisked 
off for treatment to an improbable mad- 
house run by a Dr. D. (James Earl 
Jones). The doctor is a fanatic whose 
therapy depends largely on a barrage 
of audio-visual nightmares, which hand- 
ily allow Director Avakian to produce 
an elaborate and almost endless mixed- 
media show that is about as mind-blow- 
ing as the Ice Capades. Horner, whose 
brain by this time has virtually been 
diced, goes off precariously to teach Eng- 
lish at a small suburban college staffed 
by a faculty of pederasts and perverts 
that puts D.’s Bedlam to shame. In be- 
tween classes, he rapidly becomes the 
somewhat baffled third party in the psy- 
chotic marriage of another faculty mem- 
ber (Harris Yulin) and his ethereal wife 
(Dorothy Tristan), Things end as badly 
as they began, with a wretchedly vivid 


abortion scene that mistakes nausea for 
honesty. 

The rest of the film makes much the 
same mistake. Under the chaotic di- 
rection of Avakian, who has all the 
finesse of a Visigoth, the cast performs 
like a group of barking, hungry seals. 
Stacy Keach spends the entire film in 
an opaque trance that gives little ev- 
idence of either passion or talent. James 
Earl Jones trumpets his unbridled self-in- 
dulgence with missionary zeal. Harris 
Yulin’s talent seems to consist mainly 
of eyeball rolling and teeth gnashing. 
Dorothy Tristan lends a glimmer of dig- 
nity and humanity to her portrait of 
the faithless faculty wife, but her ef- 
forts are in vain. Avakian, a former 
film editor, should have known how to 
cut this film: into little pieces. 


Corridors of Darkness 

For years Hollywood has exploited 
mental illness as a grim dramatic de- 
vice. In Other Voices, a cinéma-vérité 
documentary that contains almost too 
much vérité to be endured, mental ill- 
ness is not a part but the whole. 

Filmed by David Sawyer over a pe- 
riod of 18 months at the Delaware Val- 
ley Mental Health Foundation, Voices 
traces the painful progress—and some- 
times the even more painful regression 
—of five supposedly hopeless mental 
patients. It opens on a. staff-patient 
touch-football game in which a doctor 
pokes one of the patients and says: 
“You'll get out of here when you're 
well and not before.” 

This sounds like barbaric, inmates-of- 
Charenton therapy, but it is the key to 
the clinic’s theory of “reality confron- 
tation.” The psychiatrists actually live 
with the patients in ordinary family 
dwellings. They assault the patients psy- 
chically—and sometimes physically—in 
order to penetrate their penumbra of 
fear. A doctor wrestles violently with a 
suicidal 14-year-old boy to try to make 
him accept the reality of contact. When 
a psychotic young woman refuses to re- 
spond, the same doctor sits on her stom- 
ach and shouts: “You're making the 
least progress of anyone here!” Then 
he soothes her in decidedly un-Freud- 
ian fashion. “When those voices tell 
you to do away with yourself, give 
them this.” And he shows her the arm- 
and-finger gesture of contempt. 

Voices is hardly entertainment, and 
certainly not a technician's delight. The 
camera work is slipshod, the editing 
choppy. But its bruising immediacy re- 
quires no cinematic ploys or emotional 
gambits. The patients’ private odysseys 
through corridors of inner chaos are 
bleakly self-sustaining. 

That one of the patients finally suc- 
ceeds in committing suicide is stark trag- 
edy. That another has reached the point 
where he is able to mourn death sounds 
a call of hope. Who has never heard 
an inner voice beckoning him to acts 
of madness? David Sawyer's film pierc- 
es the darkness that results when other 
voices overwhelm the rational mind. 
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A Tale of Moral Complexity 

The dirty workday draws to a close. 
Down the dank pit of an anthracite- 
coal shaft, weary miners pack their tools 
and straggle into empty coal carts to 
be hauled up to the surface and into 
the grimy dusk. But a few remain be- 
hind. Sticks of dynamite are pulled 
from a lunch pail, coat pockets and 
caches in the mine. Hands work ner- 
vously at wiring the dynamite sticks 
into a bomb, concealing it under a cru- 
cial buttress, lighting the fuse. Beneath 
the coal dust, the men’s faces are busi- 
nesslike, dispassionate. They walk to- 
gether, away from their work, and the 
grim countryside is quiet for a long mo- 
ment; then a blast practically tears the 
earth apart, precipitating a shower of de- 
bris that fills the air like some poi- 
sonous black snowfall. 

This opening sequence from an intel- 
ligent and powerful new film called The 
Molly Maguires pretty well states both 
its great strength and regrettable weak- 
ness. The film, like the scene, is full of 
gritty, sinuous power, the kind of coarse 
moralism at which Director Martin Ritt 
excels, But it is also a little too lingering, 
a little too clinical to be entirely satisfac- 
tory. Ritt misses the extra measure of 
adrenaline that would have produced not 
only an intellectual experience but a 
chilling emotional response. 

Classless Division. The Molly Ma- 
guires were a secret organization of Irish- 
men formed in Pennsylvania in the mid- 
1800s to combat the inhumanity of the 
mineowners. The film concentrates on 
the destruction of the Mollys through 
the intervention of an Irish immigrant 
named McParlan (Richard Harris). As 
a private detective, he infiltrates the 
group, befriends its leader, Jack Kehoe 
(Sean Connery), and finally, remorseless- 
ly, turns three of them in to hang. Sce- 
narist Walter Bernstein was plainly most 
interested in the moral complexities of 
his two protagonists. McParlan and Ke- 
hoe are countrymen and of the same 
class; yet the “classless” society of Amer- 
ica has irrevocably divided them. They 
both want the same things; as McParlan 
says, “I’m tired of always looking up. I 
want to look down.” But if McParlan is a 
traitor, Kehoe, according to the tenets of 
his Roman Catholicism, is a murderer 
doomed to damnation. “There's no pun- 
ishment this side 0° hell can free you 
from what you did,’ Kehoe tells McPar- 
lan from his death cell. McParlan replies 
coldly, “See you in hell.” 

Ritt can be faulted for lack of dra- 
matic emphasis, but his work with ac- 
tors is immaculate. Harris, in an in- 
tricate role, gives his best performance 
since This Sporting Life, and Connery 
proves that after years of James Bond- 
age he is one of the screen’s most un- 
derrated stars, an actor of tightly con- 
trolled power and technical accomplish- 
ment. But perhaps the greatest pleasure 
of The Molly Maguires is literary. Wal- 
ter Bernstein's screenplay is a perfect 
model of the craft, some of the best 
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CONNERY & HARRIS IN “MOLLY MAGUIRES’ 
Anthracite in need of adrenaline. 


movie writing in recent years. He has 
created two complex and difficult char- 
acters who emerge, in all their shad- 
ings, as two decidedly real people—or 
approximately |} more real people than 
most other movies can offer. 


The Void Between 


“I would never make a film outside 
Italy,” Federico Fellini said recently, “I 
would be an alien, unable to understand 
the subtle shadings of character and ges- 
ture. | would be like a tree uprooted, un- 
healthy out of its own soil.” It is canny 
advice that should have been heeded 
by the maestro’s peer and countryman, 
Michelangelo Antonioni, whose movies 
seem to deteriorate in direct proportion 
to the distance they are made from home. 





FRECHETTE & HALPRIN IN “ZABRISKIE”’ 
Archetypes out of their soil. 


Blow-Up, that slick portrayal of swing- 
ing London, was pure frippery compared 
with such masterpieces as L’Avventura 
and La Notte. Zabriskie Point, his new 
film about America, lacks even the super- 
ficial vigor of Blow-Up. It is to be hoped 
that Antonioni never goes on location in 
Australia. 

For an Antonioni film, Zabriskie Poine 
is incredibly simple-minded and obvious. 
The scenario might have been written by 
a first-year student in film school. Anto- 
nioni’s two protagonists are simply ar- 
chetypical symbols of what Antonioni 
believes to be American youth. Mark 
(Mark Frechette) is a cool, angry college 
revolutionary who is “on a reality trip.” 
Consequently, he rejects a marijuana 
joint offered him by Daria (Daria Hal- 
prin), a free-floating young Los Angeles 
secretary who prefers music to politics. 

Mark, who seems to have shot a cop 
at a student strike, has stolen a small pri- 
vate plane and winged off to the Cal- 
ifornia desert. Daria is taking a lei- 
surely drive to Phoenix to meet her 
boss (Rod Taylor), who also seems to 
be her lover. These ambiguities remain 
unresolved and irrelevant; what matters 
is that boy and girl meet, love and cop- 
ulate in the desert, accompanied by 35 
couples (and two triples), who writhe 
in the gypsum in awful parodies of sex- 
ual ecstasy. “I always knew it would be 
like this,” sighs a sated Mark as he and 
Daria gaze at postcoital desert vistas be- 
fore going their separate ways. Each 
has profoundly affected the other, of 
course. Mark flies back to L.A. to re- 
turn the plane. Daria, hearing on her 
car radio that Mark has been killed by 
the cops, soon envisages her boss/lov- 
er’s house blowing into smithereens in 
a slow-motion ballet of destruction. 

Child's Play. “We were talking,” sing 
the Beatles, “about the space between 
us all,” an anthem that might stand as 
a succinct statement of Antonioni’s ma- 
jor obsession. But here, that space has be- 
come a void. 

The imagery of the film is as obvious 
as the plot. When Mark is refused a free 
sandwich, Antonioni cuts to an oversize 
billboard advertising sandwich bread. 
Los Angeles, used as a metaphor for 
America, is portrayed largely in visual 
clichés: billboards, TV commercials, 
neon lights, gun stores, crowded free- 
ways, shabby neighborhoods. The brief 
footage of riot and bloodshed seems 
child’s play compared with Medium 
Cool, and the musical score—made up 
mostly of contemporary rock tunes—is 
so uncertainly used as to appear super- 
imposed. The two newcomers who play 
the leading roles are, like the film itself, 
pretty but empty. To be sure, there are 
lots of beautiful shots of the desert, but it 
is chilling to think that Antonioni could 
achieve only pretty pictures and a rudi- 
mentary harangue about the American 
national character, which he does not 
even begin to understand, Located in 
Death Valley, Zabriskie Point is one of 
the lowest points in the U.S.; it occupies 
a similar position in Antonioni’s career. 
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Crossroads. 


Where are you going from here? 


You could spend the rest of your life 
helping men like you and companies like 
yours manage their finances. 


You could spend the rest of your life being 


your own boss and seeing more of your 
family. 


You could spend the rest of your life ina 
rewarding career as one of the most highly 
trained, respected, and honored life 
insurance professionals in the country. 


You could qualify as a Mass Mutual agent. 


You could write our President, James R. Martin, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass. 01101 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
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Autos: Shifting Down for the ‘70s 


HE auto industry has traditionally 

prospered on what it likes to regard 
as a love affair between the American 
people and the car. Detroit sells its prod- 
ucts not only as transportation but also 
as symbols of power, status or con- 
stantly renewable youth. But amid de- 
clining auto sales and a new public 
preoccupation with pollution, congestion 
and cost, some of the industry's leaders 
have concluded that the love affair has 
cooled. They believe that their market 
has changed, fundamentally and_per- 
manently. “I think the glamour of the au- 
tomobile is decreasing,” Henry Ford II 
told Time Correspondent Peter Van- 





derwicken. “People are looking at it 
now as a machine to get from place to 
place to do something else.” 

In recognition of the trend, some au- 
tomakers have shifted the emphasis in 
their advertising away from the themes 
of youth or power and toward value 
(Time, Feb, 9). More and more cus- 
tomers are switching to smaller, less cost- 
ly cars. Though standard-sized cars are 
still the largest sellers, they have taken 
the greatest percentage losses in this 
year’s tough market. By contrast, com- 
pacts have done by far the best, post- 
ing an impressive sales increase of 52% 
last month over January 1969. Imports 
have increased their share of the mar- 
ket from 11% last year to 14%. The 
combination of these mostly utilitarian 
cars and the compacts now accounts 
for nearly one-third of all autos sold in 
the U.S. 

Today, all four automakers have still 
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smaller cars on the way to market. 
Called “subcompacts” for want of a bet- 
ter name, they are designed to compete 
directly in size and price with Volks- 
wagens, Toyotas and Datsuns—just as 
the compacts were originally introduced 
in the 1950s to counter rising sales 
of imports. But while the compacts 
grew in size and power over the 
years, the automakers now are expected 
to pay Volkswagen something of a com- 
pliment of imitation by leaving their 
subcompacts basically the same in 
size and style from year to year. 
“New models every year and all this 
hoi-polloi about introductions and all 
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AMERICAN MOTORS’ CHAPIN WITH GREMLIN 


End of a love affair? 


that are becoming passé,” says Henry 
Ford. “Planned obsolescence is out 
the window.” 

Sawed-Off Station Wagon. Last 
week American Motors showed off the 
first subcompact, the Gremlin.” It was, 
said A.M.C. President William Lune- 
berg, purposely designed to be “a con- 
tentious car, and nobody will be neu- 
tral about it.” That may well be true. 
On the outside the Gremlin resembles 
a sawed-off station wagon, with a long, 
low hood and swept-up rear, and is faint- 
ly reminiscent of the original Studebaker 
Avanti. Though the Gremlin is only 
two inches longer than the 159-in. Volks- 
wagen, the elongated hood makes the dif- 
ference seem considerably more. It is 


Defined by Webster's as “a small gnome 
held to be responsible for malfunction of equip- 
ment.” American Motors’ definition: “a pal 
to its friends and an ogre to its enemies,” 





10 in. wider than a Volks and gives a sta- 
ble, quiet and relatively comfortable ride 
—for the two front passengers. Like 
some other cars of less than standard 
size, the back seat is designed for small 
children only. 

The Gremlin’s six-cylinder, 128-h.p. 
standard-equipment engine (compared 
with Volkswagen's 57 h.p.) gives it rap- 
id acceleration, It will get around 23 
miles to the gallon, v. Volkswagen's 26. 
In the basic two-passenger model, the 
Gremlin will sell for around $1,850. 
The list price just possibly may be 
brought down to $1,838, or $1 cheaper 
than a Beetle delivered in the Eastern 
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U.S. The four-passenger model, with 
popular options like a radio and au- 
tomatic transmission, will run to more 
than $2,000. 

The Gremlin will go on sale April 1 
and will have the market to itself until 
around September, when competition 
will arrive in the form of General Mo- 
tors’ entry, unofficially called the GMini 
(pronounced either Jimini or Gee-mini). 
The G.M. subcompact will retail at 
around $1,900 in its basic model, will 
be lighter than the Gremlin—around 
1,800 Ibs. to the Gremlin’s 2,600 Ibs. 
—and have a smaller engine, producing 
approximately 100 h.p. The GMini is 
said to get 30 miles per gallon with man- 
ual transmission, and will have a swing- 
up rear end that will enable the four- 
seater to double as a station wagon. To 
produce it, General Motors is building 
a highly automated $150 million plant 
at Lordstown, Ohio. 
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Ford's subcompact. also scheduled for 
September, will be called either the 
Pony or Colt. It is a two-door fastback 
sedan with curving sides. an 86-h.p. en- 
gine and a price tag of under $1,900. 
Chrysler will be last in the subcompact 
field. Its entry, now code-named “25,” 
is due to be introduced in 1971 and 
has so far been kept under close wraps 

Game Plan. The Gremlin appears to 
be the most original of the subcompacts 
in sight so far. Drawings show that the 


Ford and G.M. models will look ba- 
sically like cut-down U.S. cars. Amer- 
ican Motors, says Gerald C. Meyers, 


the company’s vice president for prod- 
uct development, judged that "G.M. and 
Ford would be trying to mimic the im- 
ports. Our whole game plan was to do 
something that recognizes the virtues 
of the imports but fixes their faults.” 
Surveys showed American Motors that 
buyers liked imported cars for their 
size, economy, reliability and fun-to- 
drive handling. They disliked the lack 
of power, sensitivity to side winds, over- 
Steering, poor ventilation, noise and lack 
of space. To add stability, A.M.C. made 
the Gremlin heavier than the average im- 
port, with a weighty rear end that should 
minimize oversteering. It was also de- 
signed for easy servicing and inexpensive 
replacement of damaged parts. The grille 
is made of molded plastic, which yields 
slightly on impact and then snaps back 
into shape. If smashed, it can be re- 
placed for probably less than $20. The 
dashboard is secured by only five screws 
and can be removed for repairing clec- 
trical wiring. 

The Gremlin was also economical to 
design, Last fall American Motors in- 
troduced the compact (and now fast-sell- 
ing) Hornet, which was built with the 
Gremlin in mind. The company de- 
signed the two cars with many iden- 
tical parts, and thus was able to save 
on tools and dies. Tooling costs for the 
Gremlin were only a small fraction of 
the $30 million that American spent 
on the Hornet. If the Gremlin proves 
to be a disappointment, the manufac- 
turer stands to lose relatively little. Next 
fall A.M.C. will introduce still another 
car, and it, too, will use the same tool- 
ing and many of the same basic com- 
ponents. These products are steps in 
American's plan to bring out a car 
every six months and have a completely 
new line by 1972. 

U.S. automen generally anticipate 
that their market in the early 1970s 
will amount to about 10 million cars a 
year. American Motors’ Chairman Roy 
Chapin expects that sales of imports 
over the next several years will decline 
from the 1,000,000 of 1969 to about 
750,000, and that the market for sub- 
compacts will climb to some 800,000 
“The emphasis on smaller cars,” says 
Chapin, “will come from all directions 
—traffic congestion, rising costs, mul- 
tiple-car families. Our products, we be- 
lieve, are right on target.” Now the 
whole industry is zeroing in on that 
target. 
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Getting the Lead Out 


The rise of the subcompacts is not 
the only remarkable change overtaking 
Detroit. In the early 1970s, the au- 
tomakers probably will have to hold 
down the power of their high-perfor- 
mance cars as one result of new fed- 
eral pollution requirements. If so, the 
“muscle” cars like the Mustang Mach 
| and the Buick Grand Sport 455 will 
no longer have the kick that enables 
youngsters to roar away from the stop 
lights, tires smoking and exhaust pipes 
blasting. Big engines on luxury cars prob- 
ably will be somewhat less powerful. 
The current high-powered cars are like- 
ly to have lower-compression engines de- 
signed to burn the unleaded gasoline of 
the future. 

Taking the lead out of gasoline ap- 
Pears to be a necessary step in cutting 
down air pollution caused by automobile 
exhaust fumes. Though not one of the 
major air pollutants itself, lead befouls 
most present-day antipollution devices. 
President Nixon, in his message to Con- 
gress last week (see ENVIRONMENT), pro- 
posed strict new Government standards 
to climinate virtually all auto-caused pol- 
lution by 1975. Detroit could accomplish 
this by replacing the internal-combustion 
engine with hybrid cars that combine a 
small gas engine and an electric motor, 
or engines that run entirely on elec- 
tricity, steam or even natural gas. G.M. 
has an XP-883 test model that can use 
gasoline, electric or hybrid systems. 
While some of these cars may hold long- 
term promise, each is said to be too cost- 
ly or impractical for the here and now. 

Instead of switching engines, Detroit 
intends to make extensive changes in ex- 
isting Ones by building in antipollution 
devices. These could raise the price of 
the average new car by 10% or more 
—but that is not the most immediate 
problem, The key antipollution device 
is the “catalytic converter” that burns 
up hydrocarbons in the exhaust. The 
trouble is that the converter is even- 
tually gummed up and rendered useless 
by the tetraethyl lead in present-day 
gasolines. 





EXPERIMENTAL GAS-ELECTRIC HYBRID 
Switch in the engine. 


Lead has been an increasingly sig- 
nificant additive to gasoline ever since 
Detroit began its horsepower race in 
the 1950s. The more and more pow- 
erful engines required gasolines with 
higher octane ratings, which is a mea- 
sure of antiknock properties. The cheap- 
est way of raising octane is to add lead 
in the refining process. If lead is re- 
moved, 100-octane premium gasoline 
will decline to an octane rating of about 
94, the level of regular gasoline. Only 
one gasoline, Amoco, is marketed in un- 
leaded premium octanes, and that is 
sold only in the eastern U.S. 

Dual-Purpose Engines. For Detroit's 
automakers, the ideal solution would 
be for oil companies to produce un- 
leaded gasoline at present high-octane 
ratings. That would require the oilmen 
to build many new refineries, which 
would cost their industry about $4 bil- 
lion, according to the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. That cost would be 
passed on to the consumer in higher 
gas prices—perhaps 2¢ per gal.—atop 
the extra cost of pollution-control de- 
vices on the car. By contrast, unleaded 
gasoline at lower octane ratings can be 
produced with relatively little change- 
over or cost by the oil companies, and 
with no price penalty. With all this 
taken into consideration many experts 
feel that the most economic and safest 
solution is to lower the compression 
and horsepower of the cars. 

Ford and General Motors have al- 








G.M.'S XP-883 
Soft on the muscle. 
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ready publicly agreed to do so. Last week 
G.M., announced that it will lower the 
compression ratio on most of next year’s 
cars, enabling them to operate on unlead- 
ed gasoline of a relatively low octane rat- 
ing. In a letter to 19 oil companies. 
Henry Ford II declared last month: “Just 
as soon as we are assured that an ade- 
quate supply will be available, we will 
build our new cars with modified power 
systems so that they can operate effec- 
tively with regular-grade fuel.” So far, 
most of the largest oil companies have re- 
plied, largely to the effect that they will 
provide the gasoline as soon as they are 
assured that there are engines on the 
road to use it. 

If and when the muscle-car market 
withers away, Ford and G.M. will have 


WALL STREET 
Squeezing the Small Investor 


Hurt by a severe decline in profits, 
Wall Street brokers plan to squeeze 
more money in commissions from their 
small customers, while giving greater dis- 
counts to big stock traders. The New 
York Stock Exchange last week voted 
to raise commission rates on transactions 
of 200 shares or less and cut them on 
all larger trades, For example, com- 
missions on a 100-share order would 
go up 68%, while a 1,000-share trade 
would cost 374% less than it does 
now. The overall effect would be to 
raise brokerage charges an average 10%. 
The proposal was forwarded to the Se- 
curitics and Exchange Commission, 


WOLF VON DEM BUSSCHE 





DONALDSON, LUFKIN & JENRETTE 
Challenge for the club. 


to do little retooling beyond adding the 
antipollution devices, Most of the two 
companies’ engines are “dual-purpose” 
—that is, their high-performance cars 
are powered by souped-up versions of 
the family car engine that uses regular 
gasoline. With a few changes, the high- 
performance engine can be modified to 
run on lead-free gas. But Chrysler, alone 
of the big three, maintains that “an en- 
gine tailored for low-octane, lead-free 
fuel would result in both performance 
and economy losses below what can be 
expected from today’s vehicles.” 

Chrysler's concern is understandable. 
Some of its most powerful engines have 
compression ratios so high that they can- 
not be adapted to lower-octane gasoline, 
and all but its three smaller engines 
could no longer be used. If the switch 
to lead-free gasoline is made, Chrysler 
will not be the biggest loser. Times 
might well be tougher for the Ethyl 
Corp., the largest producer of lead ad- 
ditives. Last week its stock sank to a 
low of 15, down from its 1968 high 
of 363%. 
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which has the power to object—and 
may very well do so. 

Flak from Washington. The proposed 
commissions are highly controversial 
and have already caused considerable in- 
fighting among brokers. The stock ex- 
change based its recommendations on 
an analysis of how much it costs to 
put through a given order. It found com- 
missions on large trades too high and 
on smaller orders not high enough. Op- 
ponents of the rise in rates for the 
small investors fear that it would lead 
more and more of them to shift away 
from doing business with brokers and 
to patronize mutual funds. On the oth- 
er side, many brokers argue that they 
lose money on small investors and have 
no incentive to serve them well. The min- 
imum commission set by the exchange 
at present is $6 on a trade. Francis I. 
du Pont has boosted that to $15 and 
Eastman Dillon to $20. 

Merrill Lynch, which has become the 
nation’s biggest broker largely by woo- 
ing small accounts, is unenthusiastic 
about the stock exchange plan. Says 


the firm’s Board Chairman James Thom- 
son; “We would support a moderate in- 
crease in rates provided that it is not 
solely at the expense of the small in- 
vestor.” Thomson believes, as do of- 
ficials of other well-managed firms, that 
Wall Street’s trouble is primarily the re- 
sult of inefficiency in some brokerage op- 
erations—and not inadequate commis- 
sions. William Donaldson, president of 
Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, is sharp- 
ly critical of the discriminatory way in 
which commissions would be changed. 
“To propose a cut on large trades while 
at the same time increasing commissions 
on the small investor,” he says, “is to- 
tally unrealistic and indefensible.” 

The SEC is not at all sure that high- 
er commission income would really be 
used to alleviate the snarl of paper and 
general disorder in the back offices of 
many brokerage houses. There is a feel- 
ing in the SEC that brokerage houses 
in recent years have advertised for busi- 
ness from small investors without gear- 
ing up to handle them. The regulators 
question whether the small investor 
should subsidize such inefficiency in a 
fixed-price industry. The situation is 
bound to make small investors wonder 
whether the Justice Department may 
not be right in arguing that fixed com- 
mission rates ought to be eliminated. 

Painful Recession. The new rates are 
designed as an antidote for the painful 
recession that Wall Street slipped into 
in 1969 while it was enjoying its sec- 
ond biggest trading year in history. Even 
Merrill Lynch's profits dropped 41%. 
Bache & Co., the second largest U.S 
brokerage house, suffered a $7 million 
operating loss for the nine months end- 
ed Oct. 31. I. Du Pont, the third big- 
gest firm, had a $7.7 million operating 
loss in 1969. Some firms have gone 
out of business, and others have had to 
withdraw from the stock exchange in 
order to merge with companies outside 
the securities business. Gregory & Sons 
closed its doors abruptly last October. 
Schwabacher found refuge with Blair 
& Co. 

What many brokerages need now is 
not just an immediate boost in income 
but a fresh infusion of long-term cap- 
ital in order to finance automation. To 
get it, a number of leading brokers 
would like to sell shares in their own 
firms to the public. Until last year the 
Big Board was still wedded to the gen- 
tlemen’s-club philosophy of opposing 
moves to raise capital from outside. Tra- 
dition was challenged last year by Don- 
aldson, Lufkin—a ten-year-old, highly 
successful firm that has specialized un- 
til now in advising institutional investors 
Its three founders—Donaldson, Dan 
Lufkin and Richard Jenrette—an- 
nounced a plan to sell their shares to 
the public. After fretting over the ques- 
tion for months, the stock exchange’s 
board of governors approved public 
ownership for its firms in principle and 
last week followed through by agreeing 
to let its membership vote on the 
proposal. 
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a problem in seconds. 
And then promptly forgets the whole thing. 
The Friden* 1151 Programmable Calculator does more than 
solve problems—it remembers them too. 
Its logic circuitry can remember up to 30 mathematical steps. 
You touch the Learn key and do a complicated problem once. To work the 
same kind of calculation again, just index the variables. Press the Auto key 
and the 1151 starts thinking for itself. 
All at electronic speeds. 
All entries and answers are printed 
on tape—and each is easily 
identified. 
And, because the four- 


register Friden Stack holds a 
intermediate answers, you'll yo 
never have to write down or A 


re-enter a number again. “< i 
Forget your pencil. 

Forget your problem. And still 

get all the answers, with the 1151 

Programmable Calculator. For a demon- 

stration call your nearest Friden office. Or write: 

Friden Division, The Singer Company, 

San Leandro, California 94577. SIN GER 
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ADVERTISING 
The Little Agency That Could 


For Keye, Donna & Pearlstein, an 
ad agency that consists of three part- 
ners and one secretary operating out of 
a rundown Los Angeles hotel, nothing 
succeeds like public service. In 1968, 
the chiefs of the then fledgling agency 
produced, without fee, some highly ef- 
fective regional ads for Richard Nix- 
on’s presidential campaign and made 
some fast friends in the future Ad- 
ministration. Now the firm, which has 
billings of only $1,500,000, has in one 
large leap taken over the Peace Corps ac- 
count, replacing giant Young & Ru- 
bicam. The account pays nothing, apart 
from roughly $150,000 a year from 
the corps to cover ad-production costs, 
but it could give the little agency valu- 
able exposure in major media. 

Peace Corps advertising is part of a 
public service program coordinated by 
the Advertising Council Inc., to which 
agencies volunteer their services and 
media donate space and time. It is usu- 
ally left to the council to recruit agen- 
cies for accounts it considers “major.” 
When Peace Corps officials, on their 
own, dropped Y. & R. for Keye, Don- 
na & Pearlstein, council members ob- 
served that the new agency was too 
small for an account that had been 
given $25 million worth of media place- 
ments. The council thereupon shrank 
Keye, Donna & Pearlstein’s new plum 
by reducing Peace Corps advertising 
from “major” to “bulletin” status, on 
grounds that the council had higher-pri- 
ority campaigns to handle. This action 
meant that the account was no longer el- 
igible for space or time from the coun- 
cil’s pool and that the agency would 
have to scratch out free media _place- 
ments on its own, The agency's pres- 





PAUL KEYE 
From “major” to “bulletin.” 
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ident, Paul Keye, 40, a political vet- 
eran who once was an adviser to New 
York Senator Jacob Javits, remains en- 
thusiastic about the project. 

At the direction of Peace Corps of- 
ficials, Keye and his partners, Art Di- 
rector Mario Donna and Media Spe- 
cialist Len Pearlstein, are at work on a 
new campaign aimed less at college ide- 
alists and more at mature craftsmen. 
(The corps has no age limit.) “The 
need now is to attract middle-class work- 
ing America,” says Keye. Accordingly, 
one ad in the agency's proposed new 
campaign proclaims, “The Peace Corps 
is looking for people who can speak 
two languages—American and plumb- 
ing.” Another ad, aimed at Negro news- 
papers, says, “If the Peace Corps is lily 
white, it’s your fault.” 


CORPORATIONS 


Tangle in Tapes 

A company that grabs early sales lead- 
ership for a highly popular new prod- 
uct usually finds that the battle has 
only begun. The harder part of the 
fight is to stay on top after competitors 
swarm into the market, as they almost in- 
evitably do. This lesson is hitting home 
at Ampex Corp., which helped make ste- 
reo tape recordings one of the out- 
standing sales successes of the late 1960s. 

Ampex, based in Redwood City, Cal- 
if., first won supremacy in the market 
by the ancient strategy of being first 
with the most. When stereo tape car- 
tridges and portable players appeared 
in 1965, most recording companies were 
reluctant to make the large investment 
needed to produce tapes for cartridges. 
Ampex officials correctly figured that 
consumers, particularly among the 
young, would spend heavily for the op- 
portunity to listen to 80 minutes or so 
of uninterrupted stereo music of their 
choice in cars, on the beach, or any- 
where that they might travel. The com- 
pany contracted to reproduce on tape 
the music of scores of recording com- 
panies and began mass marketing. 
Ampex quickly won the largest share 
as much as 40%—of a market that 
last year had estimated retail sales of 
$400 million. Tapes account for 25% 
of the sales of the entire recorded- 
music business, up from 3% or 4% in 
1966. Though the sound of new disk rec- 
ords is generally thought to be better, 
the quality of tapes tends to last much 
longer because they use no needles 
The recorded tapes have become the 
fastest-growing segment of Ampex’s do- 
mestic business. In eight years under 
President William Roberts, the com- 
pany’s sales have climbed from $84 mil- 
lion to $296 million and its profits from 
$3.8 million to $13.7 million: 

Mod Counterattack. Now Ampex is 
paying the price of success. Its exam- 
ple has stimulated some of its music sup- 
pliers to become competitors, drop their 
contracts with Ampex, and begin mak- 
ing tapes themselves. Their activity adds 
to already vigorous competition from 
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SHOPPING FOR RECORDINGS IN CHICAGO 
Staying on top of success. 


RCA, Columbia, Capitol and such rel- 
atively new companies as General Re- 
corded Tape and International Tape Car- 
tridge. Ampex officials concede that their 
market share has recently dropped to 
about 35%—some rivals put it closer 
to 30%—and is likely to shrink fur- 
ther, perhaps to 25%. Though they 
think that such a share would be enough 
to keep sales rising because of antic- 
ipated market growth, they are not com- 
placent about the prospect. 

The Ampex counterattack is led by 
Donald V. Hall, 33, vice president of 
the Chicago-based tape division. He is 
a mod executive who favors Edwardian 
suits and splashy ties, partly, he says, 
as an example to older Ampex exec- 
utives, whom he is trying to persuade 
to think “pop.” He also has come to ad- 
mire the music that the young favor, 
and that helps him in. negotiating with 
some recording stars. “These kids on rec- 
ords are saying something,” he explains. 
“If you are an adult, and you shut 
them off, then you are not hearing 
what's going on.” 

Bagging a Speckled Bird. Hall has 
signed up some 36 independent record 
producers to replace the companies that 
have dropped Ampex contracts. More 
important, Ampex has established its 
own record-making division, partly to as- 
sure itself of a future supply of music. 
It has recruited The Great Speckled 
Bird, The American Dream and other 
singing groups to perform on tape. 

Even if these efforts fail to stop Am- 
pex’s market from winding down, the 
company has many other prospects for 
growth. It also makes equipment for 
radio and TV stations, satellite-tracking 
stations and computer systems, and pro- 
duces information-retrieval — systems. 
Ampex has an impressive record of see- 
ing and exploiting the potential of the 
new technologies. Every year since 
1962, two-thirds of its sales have come 
from products less than five years old. 
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Where do you draw the line 
between too much life insurance 
| and not enough? 


At State Farm. Where our 
impartial Matchmaker com- 
puter service figures not only 
what kind of life insurance you 
need, but also what amount 


I lere’s how we do it. We 





take your financial needs and 
responsibilities and feed them 
into our computer. The com- 
puter is programmed to com- 
pare your needs with a vast 
storehouse of insurance infor- 
mation. Information about the 
kinds and amounts of life 
insurance people like you have 
been able to afford in the past 
Information backed up with 
national and industry statis- 
tics, and years of State Farm 
experience 

The result is an objective 
life insurance program com 
puted to fit your needs and 
your budget 

Findout what's right for you 


Ask a State Farm agent soon 


Our Matchmaker 
will tell you when 
enough’ enough. 
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State Farm is all you need to know about insurance. 


STATE FARM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. In New York and Wisconsin, non-participating life insurance is 
offered through State Farm Life and Accident Assurance Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Israel’s Bet on Oil 

The drifting sands of the Sinai Pe- 
ninsula had not yet settled over the 
wreckage of Arab war machines in 1967 
when Israel and Egypt became locked 
in another fevered contest. Since the 
Suez Canal was closed indefinitely by 
the Six-Day War, forcing oil tankers 
to make the long and costly journey 
around the Cape of Good Hope, both 
countries hastily revived plans to build 
pipelines. These lines were intended to 


transmit Middle East oil more quickly 
and cheaply to the Mediterranean for 
shipment to Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere. Last week Egypt's plans 
were still on the drawing board, but oil 
was flowing through the Israelis’ un- 
derground pipeline, which stretches 159 





miles from the Port of Eilat on the 
Gulf of Aqaba to Ashkelon on the 
Mediterranean. 

The Israelis clearly are gambling that 
they will get enough business from oil 
shippers to make the line pay off. A tan- 
talizing question is the source of the oil 
now streaming through Israel's line. In 
the best tradition of Middle Eastern in- 
trigue, Isracl refuses to disclose the 
names of the oil companies using its 
pipeline, apparently believing that this 
would subject them to intensified Arab 
threats. The only major non-Arab pro- 
ducer in the area so far is Iran, and some 
of its oil might trickle into the Israeli 
pipeline. But major drillers of Iranian oil 
—British Petroleum, Shell, Gulf, Jersey 
Standard—also operate in Arab coun- 
tries and are not likely to risk their con 
cessions by openly doing business with 
Isracl. The Israelis, however, are obvi- 
ously getting oil from somewhere. 

The 42-in. “sausage,” as Israeli of- 
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ficials call the pipeline, is their coun- 
try’s largest single construction job. 
The line was built by Mekorot, Israel's 
water-development company, which set 
a round-the-clock working schedule. 
The mammoth earth-moving equipment 
gouged great ditches across the harsh 
route, while 180 metalworkers, a third 
of them American, worked in 104° heat. 
In the rush to finish, welders were of- 
fered $10 extra for each weld that they 
made over 60 during a single shift: 
some of the men earned $3,000 a month, 
plus expenses and amenities. Even ice- 
making machinery was carted along to 
meet the parched Americans’ demands 
for ice water. 

The project was completed last De- 
cember, and the first load of crude oil 
was unloaded at Eilat from the Israeli 
tanker Nivi early this month. The line 


CONSTRUCTING PIPELINE IN THE DESERT 
For income and influence. 


cost $67 million and can presently con- 
vey 133 million bbl. of oil a year. By 
the addition of more pumping stations, 
the capacity of the government-owned 
line could be raised by 1975 to 420 mil- 
lion bbl. That would be just about 
enough to fill the needs of a country 
the size of Italy. 

Search for Customers. By contrast, 
construction of Egypt's 42-in, pipeline, 
which will extend 207 miles from a 
point south of Suez to Alexandria, has 
been long delayed. Building is now 
scheduled to begin next October. The 
line is also expected to have an even- 
tual capacity of 420 million bbl. a year 
If and when the Suez Canal is re- 
opened, Egyptian officials have elaborate 
plans for widening and deepening it. 
Even with that, it might not accom- 
modate fully laden supertankers of more 
than 200,000 tons. Egypt expects oil 
from the larger tankers to be drained 
into its pipeline at the Gulf of Suez 
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and then be reloaded aboard vessels in 
the Mediterranean. The Egyptians, 
though late to finish, may have less trou- 
ble than the Israelis in finding pipeline 
customers. About 75% of the oil now 
produced in the Middle East comes 
from Arab countries, which would cer- 
tainly give Egypt preference. 

Stull, outwardly optimistic Israeli of- 
ficials claim that they have already lined 
up enough customers to start thinking 
about expanding the line’s capacity. 
Some oil from Egyptian-developed fields 
in the Western Sinai, which was taken 
by Israel in the 1967 war, may be fun- 
neled into the pipeline. Test drilling is 
planned for the Negev Desert this year, 
and an offshore oil rig is now on its 
way to the Gulf of Suez to begin ex- 
ploratory operations. A subsidiary of 
Denver's King Resources Co. surveyed 
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the Sinai for Israel, and company of- 
ficials reported recently that the area 
has enormous potential for oil. 

The new line will also contribute to 
the nascent petrochemical industry cen- 
tered in Haifa. To capitalize on the in- 
creased flow of crude oil, Israel is also 
building a big refinery at Ashkelon to 
supplement one operating in Haifa: to- 
gether these facilities will give Israel 
one of the largest refining capacities in 
the Middle East. Even after taking care 
of its own growing needs, Israel ex- 
pects, by 1973, to export more than 14 
million bbl. of refined products yearly. 
bringing in considerable amounts of for- 
eign currency. Underlying all this ac- 
tivity is Israel's worried awareness that 
the Arabs’ political influence in the West 
is based largely on oil. “With a major 
oil facility.” says one Israeli pipeline ex- 
ecutive, “the Western powers will think 
twice before they let Israel go down 
the drain.” 
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Malcolm X: History as Hope 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MALCOLM 
X, with the assistance of Alex Haley. 460 
pages. Grove. $1.25 (paperback ) 

THE SPEECHES OF MALCOLM X AT HAR 
VARD, edited by Archie Epps. 191 pages. 
Morrow. $1.95 (paperback) 

MALCOLM X, THE MAN AND HiS TIMES, 
edited by John Henrik Clarke. 360 pages. 
Macmillan. $7.95. 


He was assassinated five years ago 
this week. Since then, assorted parks, 
streets and ghetto playgrounds have been 
named after him. His bespectacled face. 
ballooned to twice life-size, gazes owl- 
ishly from the walls of innumerable 
schools and youth clubs. Though he is 
sometimes described as an apostate and 
a monster, these days he is more often in- 
voked, especially by young whites and 
blacks, as a martyr in the cause of broth- 
erhood, and even a kind of saint. 

To whites, the apotheosis at first seems 
unsettling. Many Americans recall Mal- 
colm X only as a bad guy, known main- 
ly for preaching racism. Is the contin- 
uing Malcolm X cult just one more 
outrageous byproduct of the rage and 
rhetoric that afflict race politics and 
U.S. culture in general? The answer is, 
no. And the best way of learning why 
is to examine yet another post-Mal- 
colm X phenomenon, the spate of books 
by or about the former Black Muslim 
leader that have made him a minor in- 
dustry in the publishing business. 

Savage Skepticism. Some of the best 
are listed above. The Autobiography is 
his will and testament. The speeches and 
The Man and His Times, a gathering of 
recollections by people who knew Mal- 
colm X, add subtlety and substance to it. 
Read in retrospect, they reveal Malcolm 
X as the most fascinating, convincing 
and, in some ways, the most measured 
speaker and thinker that the black mil- 
itant movement has yet produced. 

His incitements to revolution drew a 
disproportionate amount of attention 
during his lifetime. But the angry and oc- 
casionally outrageous things that he said 
seemed wilder then than they do today, 
Malcolm X's characteristic tone was not 
flailing rage. It was a kind of savage, 
pragmatic skepticism about American 
liberal institutions and a sense that in 
the U.S., whites, collectively and_his- 
torically, have been and still are a di- 
saster for blacks. He refused to be grate- 
ful for empty favors. “I'm not going to 
sit at your table.” he once said, “and 
watch you eat, with nothing on my 
piate, and call myself a diner.” In re- 
trospect, what seems most remarkable 
was the range of his intellectual change 
and growth. The final phase of that 
growth—marked by his separation from 
the Black Muslim movement and the 
founding of the Organization of Afro- 
American Unity—had only begun when 
he was shot down. Yet his last plan to 
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start working with all civil rights and 
human rights groups in the U.S. shows 
how far beyond raw appeals to vio- 
lence and references to “blue-eyed white 
devils” Malcolm X actually went. 

Though he changed his views. he ab- 
solutely refused ever to believe that sub- 
stantial change in black conditions would 
come about through turning the other 
cheek. Or through integration. Or 
through anything short of a relentless ef- 
fort by black people themselves to take 
political power in their own commu- 
nities, to work their own social revo- 
lution and to pull themselves up by 
their own bootstraps. His prolonged mis- 
givings about the possibilities of real in- 
tegration in the U.S. still seem con- 
vincing. The Autobiography illustrates 
how well-equipped X was to be suc- 
cessfully folded into the white man’s 
world. One is explicitly left with the feel- 
ing that if he found integration a fraud, 
it was one. “You can sometimes be 
‘with’ whites.” Malcolm X concluded, 
“but never ‘of’ them.” His early life 
was blighted by the murder of his fa- 
ther and poverty that eventually forced 
his mother to yield her children to wel- 
fare workers in Lansing, Mich., and 
drove her to a mental institution. Still, 
young Malcolm, tall, light-complexioned 
and smart, was elected president of his 
all-white junior high school class, and be- 
came a star basketball player. 

His autobiography is excruciating 
when he recalls going to dances in the 
1930s, learning to sip punch and stand 
around as if he did not want to dance. 
The devastating need of blacks to re- 
store pride in their color and race still 
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flames forth in Malcolm X’s comment 
on the tragic folly of doting black par- 
ents who favored whichever child in 
the family was the palest. When, at age 
14, Malcolm was told—like many oth- 
er gifted blacks—that he should think 
of carpentry instead of law, he turned 
his back on the whole white world. 

Dramatic Conversion. First in Boston, 
then in New York as a teen-ager in the 
early 1940s, he donned a zoot suit and 
painfully “conked™ his hair. He grad- 
uated from show-stopping Lindy Hopper 
to pimp to taker and pusher of mar- 
ijuana and dope. Malcolm X’s scorn 
for authority, black or white, 30 years 
ago, presents remarkable parallels to 
youthful attitudes today. It was not mere- 
lv that everyone he knew used mari- 
juana and bitterly resented the white 
cops who tried to deprive them of it. 
They also regarded World War II as a 
white establishment disaster, like Viet 
Nam, to be avoided at all costs. 

At 19, Malcolm X became a suc- 
cessful burglar who used two white mid- 
dle-class girls as advance scouts. In 1946 
he was caught and sentenced to ten 
years in jail. It was there, in a dra- 
matic conversion, that he reformed his 
life, began copying the dictionary to im- 
prove his reading and writing, and be- 
came a disciple of Black Muslim Lead- 
er Elijah Muhammad. 

Malcolm X worked twelve tireless 
years for the Black Muslims. It would 
take great cynicism to doubt that he pas- 
sionately believed in and practiced what 
he preached—monogamy, abstinence 
from drugs, extramarital sex and drink, 
ceaseless work for the black community. 
But the mythology. the religion, the re- 
examination of history that buttressed 
the Black Muslim resolve, may still strain 
the credulity of new readers—even as 
they troubled a number of white and 
black men who otherwise admired Mal- 
colm X during his life. 

Today whites may still disagree with, 
but nevertheless understand more eas- 
ily than five years ago, the Muslim's 
somewhat Nietzschean contention that 
Christianity was a white man’s device 
that unmanned blacks by forcing them 
to worship a white God and taught 
them to be patient with any ignominy, 
One can disagree with but nevertheless 
understand the need to modify African 
history so that, for example, slavery ap- 
pears as a unique white invention 

But what is one to make of such a per- 
sonage as the prophet. W. D. Fard? Ac- 
cording to Black Muslim dogma, Fard 
came from Allah to Elijah Muhammad 
in Detroit in the year 1931. He soon mys- 
teriously disappeared. but only after he 
had explained that the white race was 
a cruel joke plaved on the black world 
by a satanic black named Mr. Yacub. 
After generations of breeding blatks 
for light skin on the Island of Patmos, 
Yacub succeeded in creating the fiend- 
ish white race, which was eventually 
turned loose in the desolate wastes of 
prehistoric Europe. 

The rest, Black Muslims preached, 
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commerce, capitalism, ex- 
pansion, colonialism, slavery. That cycle, 
they (and Fard) consolingly insisted, 


is history 


would soon come to an end. The 
black world, overcoming the white de- 
mons, would restore civilization to its 
pre-white peace and harmony. In a 
fond and perceptive preface to the au- 
tobiography, New York Times Cor- 
respondent M. S. Handler, who ad- 
mired Malcolm X, called this kind of 
thing “sheer absurdity.” Hostile critics 
have assumed that Malcolm X either 
didn’t believe it, or if he did he was slight- 
lv cracked 

lo take so literal a view is to miss 
one overwhelming characteristic of Mal- 
colm X's thought, his integration of his- 
tory, religion and mythology, and his 
profound and necessary sense of his- 
tory’s possibilitics as a man-created aid 
to faith and policy. Browbeaten by the 
delusions of science and scholarship, 
white society has lately and perhaps fool- 
ishly begun to discard such conceptions 
But it takes shortness of memory or 
lack of imagination or both not to see 
that W. D. Fard’s cyclical vision is hard- 
ly more farfetched than the mythology 
of Marxism, which also explains past 
horrors, justifies present conflict and as- 
sumes that the story will end in peace- 
ful victory—when the state shall wither 
away. The millennial curve of Chris 
tianity from the Old Testament Genesis 
to a vaguely predicted Judgment Day of- 
fers similar encouragements 

Human Rights. When Malcolm X 
broke with the Black Muslim movement 
in 1964 and then made his famous voy- 
age to Mecca, he simply broadened his 
concept of history to include the real 
world of Islam with its possibilities of 
world brotherhood. Then he was shot 

As a man and a personality, Mal- 
colm X seems likely to endure in lit- 
erature as the subject of a classic 
American autobiography The book 
has already sold 1.2 million copies 
and is used in schools and colleges all 
over the U.S. As a_ practical ideo 
logue of black revolution and human 
rights, he has already been outstripped 
by events. The much harried Black Pan- 
thers, often the victims of their own in 
flammatory language, are trying to 
carry Out a program of education, self 
defense and a self-help that in some 
ways resembles Malcolm X’s final pro 
gram. Their thought, however, is tinged 
with a Marxian notion of solidarity, 
not merely of race but of economic 
Oppression 

Perhaps Malcolm X‘s most enduring 
legacy to black militancy was his lynx- 
eyed criticism of the hand-wringing but 
hapless efforts made by black and white 
liberals to wrest from the machinery of 
American democracy anything more 
than promises and paper shuffling. Ex- 
tremist in many ways, Malcolm X was 
most effectively extreme in sheer im- 
patience. In his view, as one of his “blue- 
eyed” fellow citizens once remarked in 
another connection, “Extremism in the 
cause of justice is no vice.” 
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A FILMED RECORD. MONTGOMERY TO MEMPHIS. 


Olaenalelaiqevaliy, 
March 24th, 8PM. 
In1000 theatres, 300 cities. 
Tickets $5.00, tax deductible. 
All proceeds to 
The Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Special Fund. 


If you bear witness to the man, you cannot afford to miss it. 





HOWARD BINGHAM 





CESAR CHAVEZ 
Shadowed by a shelf of martyrs. 


Suffering for Others 


SAL SI PUEDES by Peter Matthiessen. 
372 pages. Random House. $6.95. 


Every modern saint can be seen as a 
more than worthy character in search 
of a more than worthy author. In Peter 
Matthiessen, Mexican-American leader 
Cesar Chavez would seem to have found 
the perfect biographer. As a novelist 
(At Play in the Fields of the Lord), 
Matthiessen has a proven taste for mys- 
tics, especially from Latin America. As 
a naturalist (Wildlife in America), he 
has shown true indignation at the greedy 
exploitation of man and nature. Small 
wonder that in this book he begins by in- 
vesting Chavez's selfless fight against 
the California grape growers with vast 
moral significance. The title means “es- 
cape if you can.” And Matthiessen sees 
Chavez, not merely as a dedicated la- 
bor organizer but as a moral reformer 
and salvationist, holding up a warning 
sign to a whole assembly-line culture. 
It reads: MAN MUST COME FIRST. 

So far, so good. But in doing this, 
Matthiessen ends by transforming his 
book into an elaborate parable of soul- 
and-soil survival. The result, alas, is a pe- 
culiarly frustrating failure of excellence, 
The richness of Matthiessen’s qualifi- 
cations and subject have worked against 
him. In his attempt to do justice to all 
the possibilities of his theme, he has 
turned himself into an author wearing 
too many hats. 

Besides Moralist Matthiessen, there 
is Labor Historian Matthiessen, sketch- 
ing in the miserable background of the 
migrant farm worker, Ethnic Historian 
Matthiessen scrambles to provide a brief 
study of Chicanos (Mexican Americans) 
practically back to the time of the con- 
quistadors. On the scene in the summer 
of 1968, Reporter Matthiessen gets down 
the local color, checks out some picket 
lines, balances his story by interviewing 
some of the biggest growers, and even 
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manages to quiz a few bystanders. What 
does the waitress at the local dairy 
freeze think of it all? No comment. 

But after all this, Biographer Mat- 
thiessen is still left with the biggest puz- 
zle of all: Who is Cesar Chavez? Here 
is where Matthiessen might have re- 
couped. Here is where he finally loses. 

He cautiously humanizes Chavez as 
a man with a weakness for Diet-Rite 
Cola who cannot spare enough time 
from the cause for his wife and eight 
children. But that’s about it. Clues to 
Chavez's character and motivation lic 
scattered all through the book. Perhaps 
the most provocative is the “martyr’s 
shelf” behind his desk at the head- 
quarters of the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee, which includes 
photographs of Gandhi, Martin Luther 
King Jr. and Robert Kennedy, as well 
as busts of John Kennedy and Lincoln. 

Conspicuous Poverty. The motif of 
purification and _— self-sacrifice runs 
through Chavez's life beyond any pos- 
sible requirements of political strategy. 
He turns down all personal awards. He 
keeps himself in conspicuous poverty, 
He has given up smoking and drinking. 
Even when he designs buildings for his 
organization, they take on the look of 
the old Franciscan missions he loves. 

Matthiessen never puts these clues to- 
gether into a satisfactory portrait, He re- 
ports that Robert Kennedy remarked, 
“What do you say to a guy who's on a 
fast?” when Chavez was coming to the 
end of a 25-day fast. Matthiessen shows 
the same mixture of awe and bewilder- 
ment. He is willing to sum up the fast 
simply as a “commitment to nonviolence 
everywhere,” just as he accepts without 
examination Chavez's definition of the 
“ultimate act of manliness” as self-sacri- 
fice. “To be a man,” Chavez once said, 
“is to Suffer for others.” 

To probe such mysteries and speculate 
on them is to run risks, One may fall 
into glib analysis. One may stumble 
across a mildly disenchanting insight. 
Matthiessen chooses not to run either 
risk. That rare happiness of biographers 
has befallen him—he has found a hero. 
Heroes are hard to come by these days, 
and he handles him like glass. Author's 
good luck is bad luck for the reader, 
and perhaps for Chavez. For Matthies- 
sen preserves the hero at the expense 
of the man, 


Pieces of Eightball 


WESTWARD TO LAUGHTER by Colin 
Macinnes. 237 pages. Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux. $5.95. 


Aye, Colin MaclInnes. Yon’s what 
comes of reading too many 18th cen- 
tury novels. The daft lad’s gone and writ- 
ten one himself. 

Can this be the MacInnes who stocked 
his trilogy, The London Novels, with 
the very latest bulletins on the young, 
the black and the disenfranchised? Well, 
yes and no—and there's the problem. 

At one level, MacInnes is still knowl- 
edgeably documenting his casebook on 


people-exploiting-people. For beneath 
the mock-replica Tom Jones style, West- 
ward to Laughter is a kind of quick his- 
tory of the slave trade—a flashback, so 
to speak, from MacInnes’ novel of black 
London, City of Spades. Shooting his 
imitation-lace cuffs and pointing angrily 
from today’s ghetto back to the West In- 
dies of the 1750s, MacInnes says, in ef- 
fect: here’s where it all started. 

For this basically serious exercise in 
parody, MacInnes adopts the young nar- 
rator-adventurer common to 18th cen- 
tury fiction, He is one Alexander Nairn, 
a pushy Scots lad but a bit of a Pres- 
byterian prig. Alexander ships from Liv- 
erpool on a slaver carrying blacks from 
Africa on the final leg of their journey 
to West Indian sugar plantations. 

Alexander's wide-eyed but not very 
sensitive view provides a short cram 
course on the ways men have discovered 
to dehumanize themselves. For a start, 
MacInnes and young Alexander rub the 
reader's nose in the flog-grog-and-vomit 
life of the British seaman. 

Then it’s time to jump ship and real- 
ly get down to the business of degra- 
dation, By a simple plot twist, Alex- 
ander himself is made a plantation slave. 
Nor in his guided tour of slavery does 
MacInnes neglect the white variety, Ex- 
Slave Alexander, on the run, finds ref- 
uge in a Caribbean brothel called Sans 
Regrets. Shades of Moll Flanders. 

MacInnes further hots up his tale 
with pirates, witches and a plantation 
owner's daughter—an 18th century Lo- 
lita, the young bitch-heroine to end all 
bitch-heroines. But like painted scenery, 
MacInnes’ skillfully assumed style de- 
vitalizes what it copies. It inhibits West- 
ward to Laughter as Rattling Good Yarn 
while blunting it as Savage Satire. 

Literary parody is a game of bil- 
liards, and MacInnes has gambled on 
one carom too many. 
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Concern 


Only the very young can 
afford to be unconcerned about 
inflation. 


But did you realize there would 
be no inflation if the price of 
everything else you buy behaved 
like the price of electricity? 


Why didn’t the price of electricity 


skyrocket like other things? 
Didn't the wages we pay go up? 


Yes. 


And didn’t our total tax bill and 
the cost of plants, lines, and 
equipment go up as well? 


Of course. 


Then why is the price of 
electricity so low? 


The people at your 


There are no secret weapons in 
the battle against inflation. The 
nation’s Investor-Owned Electric 
Light and Power Companies 
spent billions for new equipment 
which produces and delivers 
electricity more economically. 

And the fact that you are using 
more electricity than ever before 
enables us to use these facilities 
more efficiently. 

In meeting the nation’s 
increasing needs for electricity 
within the free enterprise system, 
our concern is not just to give you 
the most reliable service possible. 

We want to go right on serving you 
at a price that lags far behind the cost 
of living. That’s good business. 





Investor-Owned Electric Light 


and Power Companies* 


*For names of sponsoring companies, write to Power Companies, 1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10019 





By Act of Congress, Bourbon is now officially 
America’s native Whiskey—and the man who 
started it all was Dr. James Crow.When he 
developed the first quality-control distilling 
process back in 1835, he elevated American 
whiskey-making to a science—and created the 
greatest Bourbon of them all: smoother, 
mellower Old Crow. Over the years, 
Americans have made his Whiskey their 
favorite. And why not? After all... 
Nothing finer has happened 
to Bourbon in seven generations. 


Old Crow. 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 86 PROOF. DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE FAMOUS GL CROW DISTILLERY GO., FRANKFORT, KY 
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800-3253535 


The one reservation number for all Sheraton Hotels and Motor Inns in the world. 


800-3253535 


Call it free. Anytime from anywhere in the Continental United States. 


800-3253535 


Call it free anytime and you'll get an immediate confirmation. 
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Callit...or your travel agent will call it for you. 
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